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TOWARD A UNIFIED FIELD IN AESTHETICS 


WALTER ABELL 


I 


The Journal of Aesthetics has recently published two articles of special value 
to those who are seeking to integrate the problems of art and aesthetics with the 
totality of modern thought. I refer to Douglas N. Morgan’s Psychology and Art 
Today: a Summary and Criticism (December, 1950) and Thomas Munro’s 
Aesthetics as Science: its Development in America (March, 1951). 

Morgan reviewed recent psychological contributions to the understanding of 
art in terms of the psychoanalytical, the gestalt, and the experimental ap- 
proaches. He found significance in all of them, with the main theoretical gains 
going to psychoanalytical and gestalt developments, and more limited practical 
benefits granted to experimental work in such fields as aptitude testing. 

Morgan also pointed out what he considered to be certain limitations of each 
of the psychological approaches. Among these limitations he included the tend- 
ency of the experimentalists to accumulate data without reference to basic prin- 
ciples. “In the psychology of art we must imaginatively select in advance of 
experiment which factors, when correlated, will give us interesting and important 
results. This requires some hard thinking, some imagination, some kind of theory, 
however tentative, some ‘exploratory hypothesis’. . .”! The article ends on the 
similar note that what is perhaps most needed in psychological aesthetics at the 
present time is thinking ‘‘on the level of fundamental theory.’”” 

Morgan’s survey brings the fields of art and psychology, at least as seen from 
the artistic point of view, into one comprehensive vista. Munro, in the second 
article mentioned above, directs our attention to even wider horizons. He sug- 
gests possibilities of interrelationship, not only between art and psychology, but 
also between them and other current developments of thought. Among the latter 
he notes the new universality of outlook made possible by our familiarity with 
the arts of all ages and of many varieties of culture, and the new instruments for 
interpretation offered by the social sciences. 

Like Morgan, Munro urges, indeed several times reiterates, the present need 
for theoretical unification and synthesis. ‘In a period of rapid cultural change and 
mixture, when science is discovering particular facts with unparalleled speed, 
there is urgent need for the large-scale, organizing phase of philosophic thinking.” 
“The ingredients for scientific aesthetics are present, but more thorough syn- 

1 Morgan, D. N., “Psychology and Art Today: a Summary and Criticism,’’ JAAC 


(Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism), Vol. IX, No. 2, December 1950, p. 95. 
2 Ibid., p. 198. 
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thesis is needed. The time is overdue for bringing these ingredients together, first 
of all through a large-scale program of bibliographies, translations, critical sum- 
maries, and publications in different languages; second, through more thoroughly 
integrated, original syntheses.’ 

The present article is a report on one particular attempt to think ‘‘on the level 
of fundamental theory” as urged by Morgan, and to advance toward the kind of 
correlation, unification, and synthesis advocated by Munro. Like these writers, 
and no doubt like many more of our contemporaries, I have felt the need for com- 
prehensive studies in the correlation of previously separate fields of thought. 
My own main efforts of research during the past decade have gone into studies of 
this kind. The result has been the gradual development of a “psycho-historical”’ 
or “psycho-technic” theory of cultural dynamics: a theory which I believe offers 
a wider basis of synthesis than has been provided by any of its antecedents. I have 
already had occasion to present certain aspects of the psycho-historical theory in 
the Journal of Aesthetics. What follows is a discussion of some of the problems in 
correlation that led to the development of the theory and some of the ways in 
which I hope that psycho-historical thinking can assist us in solving problems of 
this kind. 

Studies in synthesis exert their special lure through the prospect of wider hori- 
zons than can be perceived within the limits of any single discipline. I should like 
to recognize at the outset that they also present their particular discouragements 
of seemingly endless scope and baffling complexity. I began my personal efforts 
in this direction in 1942 on the basis of a fusion which had taken place in my 
thinking between my previous knowledge of art history and psychological in- 
sights derived from the writings of Carl Jung. My original intention was to indi- 
cate certain correlations within the scope of an article. But in order to clarify 
what I borrowed from Jung, I found myself involved in a more comprehensive 
study of his work, and then in an extension of that study to the works of Freud. 
It eventually became clear that the psychological aspects of my theory would 
profit by a knowledge of the entire field of depth psychology—a matter requiring 
years of study, even then only partially attainable by a layman, and perhaps not 
completely attainable by any single psychoanalyst. 

Similarly with other fields of thought. In order to determine what conditions of 
life had accompanied the development of specific forms of art—let us say those of 
the Gothic period—I found it necessary to inform myself on the judgments of 
large numbers of historians and behind their opinions to penetrate back to the 
original expressions of Gothic mentality itself. Before long I was reading the 
chronicles of medieval monks like Salimbene and the agricultural treatises of 
medieval husbandmen like Walter of Henley. Obviously here was another inex- 
haustible field, to cover which completely and in detail was impossible. And so 
it went. During the years devoted to these studies, when my friends asked me 
what I was writing about, I was tempted to reply with ironic despair, ‘The uni- 

3 Munro, T., ‘‘Aesthetics as Science: its Development in America,” JAAC, Vol. IX, 
No. 3, March 1951, pp. 172 and 185. 


4 Abell, W., ‘““Myth, Mind, and History,’”? JAAC, Vol. IV, No. 2, December 1945, pp. 
77-86. 
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verse.” And indeed the universe is the only limit for studies in synthesis. Pre- 
cisely because it is a universe, a oneness, everything in it is ultimately related 
to everything else. The would-be synthesist may as well resign himself to the idea 
that a bewildering number of its interrelationships will call for his attention. The 
problem becomes one of finding a system of thought which, at least symbolically, 
can reflect the universe; yet which can be developed and grasped within the limited 
time, energy, and capacity vouchsafed to that tiny reflector of the universe, 
the individual human mind. 

If the task is not an easy one, those of us who labor at it may take comfort in 
two reflections. The personal disqualifications which most of us feel for an under- 
taking of this kind affect others no less than ourselves. As an art historian and 
critic, I have often had occasion to regret my imperfect knowledge of psychology, 
of general history, of sociology, and of other subjects. But I have told myself that 
a psychologist, a historian, or a sociologist, if he were to undertake the same task, 
would probably labor under the inverse limitation that he would know less about 
the history and criticism of art than I do. There is presumably no one living who 
has an equally thorough knowledge of all the fields of thought we are concerned to 
correlate. If any progress toward synthesis is to be made, it must be made in spite 
of personal limitations of one kind or another, not in the absence of them. Hence 
each of us may as well accept his own limitations along with the universe and 
proceed as best he can. Furthermore—my second comforting reflection—the 
drive toward correlation and synthesis is a characteristic and widely shared im- 
pulse of our time. It has its roots deep in the reservoir of contemporary cultural 
energy. What the dynamism of an epoch impels in this manner, men will even- 
tually accomplish. Obstacles may impede, but they cannot prevent, the effort, and 
all who participate in the effort are likely to make some contribution to its even- 
tual success. 


II 


The synthesis of modern thought that is our goal might be compared to a 
mountain peak which we must attempt to scale in order to get above the divides 
between one mental valley and another. Our hope would be to reach an altitude 
from which we could perceive, in one vast panorama, what was experienced from 
below as a large number of separate worlds, each hidden from all the others and 
visible only to itself. Fortunately we do not have to start from the bottom of a 
valley. We already stand on one of the lower divides of the contemporary in- 
tellectual landscape. As Douglas Morgan’s article implied, the two spheres of art 
and of ‘»sychology are now in such active communication with each other that 
we can comprehend them both within the single wider vista of psycho-critical 
thought. Details of many kinds present themselves for further study, but the 
basic correlation between the two fields is already an established fact. We can 
take that correlation for granted and turn our thoughts toward higher altitudes. 

When we attempt to scale the ridges surrounding the combined artistic- 
aesthetic-psychological field of thought, we begin to encounter difficulties. It is 
true that there have long been traditional links between art and some other sub- 
jects, particularly history and philosophy. The field of art is itself a compositive, 
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uniting its own history with its creative and critical aspects. Theoretically, the 
history of art has always recognized itself as a phase of history in general. It has 
accepted a two-fold objective: first to restore historical order to the forms of art 
themselves; secondly to study the relationship of those forms to the life and 
thought of the societies that produced them. 

These principles are sound, but the application of them has usually been one- 
sided. The historical classification of art forms has presented such intricate prob- 
lems that it has frequently absorbed the entire attention of the art historian, 
leaving him with only a vague consciousness of the relationships between art and 
total history. And when he has attacked these broader relationships, attempting 
to correlate what we may call the two histories, he has usually been handicapped 
by surface concepts of the nature of history itself. Rarely has the art historian 
studied, evaluated, and applied the newer historical points of view such as the 
economic interpretation of history. Rarely, therefore, has he been able to give 
depth to his correlations. 

I shall return to the subject of depth history below. Meanwhile the kind of 
results obtained by correlating art with surface history can be illustrated by such 
a work as Henry Adams’ Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres. With the architectural 
sensitivity of a connoisseur, the historical knowledge of a student of medieval 
life, and an urbanity and charm that raise his work to a high literary level, Adams 
envelopes medieval architecture in the colorful atmosphere of its historical back- 
ground. We hear the pilgrims sing and see the people dragging cartloads of stone 
to the rising pile at Chartres. We learn the folk songs of the day and wrestle with 
its philosophy as embodied in the works of Abelard and Aquinas. We meet suc- 
cessive generations of French royalty and nobility, listen with William the Con- 
queror as Taillefer sings the Chanson de Rolland, feel the military thrusts and 
counterthrusts of William’s invasion of England and the crusades. 

All this reanimates the past in much the same way as a good historical novel 
or motion picture. Its contribution to our thinking, however, goes little beyond 
the recognition that the various manifestations of medieval culture are all imbued 
with a common spirit. ‘“The ‘Chanson’ (de Rolland) is in poetry what the Mount 
is in architecture.”> The Summa Theologica is the consummation of the Church 
Intellectual as the Cathedral of Amiens is that of the Church Architectural. In 
the one as in the other, ‘Every relation of parts, every disturbance of equilibrium, 
every detail of construction was treated with infinite labour, as a result of two 
hundred years of experiment and discussion among thousands of men whose 
minds and whose instincts were acute, and who discussed little else.’”’ The theo- 
logical and social hierarchies in turn reflect each other. ‘The Virgin of Chartres 
was the greatest of all queens, but the most womanly of women... and her 
double character was sustained throughout her palace.” “(God the Father was the 
feudal seigneur, who raised Lazarus—his baron or vassal—from the grave, and 
freed Daniel, as an evidence of his power and loyalty; a seigneur who never lied, 
or was false to his word.” 

If one starts from any single pigeon-hole of thought, it is an act of correlation 


5 Adams, Henry, Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres, Boston 1913. The sentences which I 
quote are taken respectively from pp. 12, 380, 73, and 29. 
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thus to realize that medieval architecture, literature, philosophy, religion, and 
social structure reveal certain common characteristics. But in terms of the uni- 
verse, it is at best an elementary act, like that of a child raising itself for its first 
steps. It is descriptive, not analytical. The only principle or procedure which we 
can derive from it is that of taking the various aspects of any given culture, com- 
paring them one with the other, and pointing out what they have in common. 
This still leaves us without any basic means of interpreting the culture or correlat- 
ing it with the totality of human knowledge and experience. 

The deeper question is why Gothic culture should exhibit the particular char- 
acteristics which all of its manifestations share in common; why Gothic art, 
thought, and life differ in the ways they do from those of other cultural epochs. 
In more general terms, the question becomes one of trying to discover what laws 
govern cultural activity and determine the nature of its products. This question 
writers like Adams do not even raise. When the question 7s raised, it appears that 
the answer must be sought by correlating the forms of cultural expression with an 
understanding of mental processes such as we get from psychology, and with an 
understanding of social processes such as we get from history, sociology, and 
economics. These larger correlations, for the most part, are still to be made. 
Hence it seems to me that the links between art and history, though old, are still 
superficial. We are here faced with a task, not with an adequate working basis, 
of correlation. 

Somewhat the same, I believe, can be said of the links between art and philos- 
ophy. Dr. Munro has already provided a comprehensive analysis of this aspect of 
our subject.® I shall content myself with the reminder that while philosophy can 
help us in the quest for synthesis, if it is willing to share the hardships of the way, 
it does not provide any ready-made solution to our problems. This is so for several 
reasons. 

If we think of philosophy in the narrower sense as certain inherited systems of 
thought, then from the correlational standpoint the inheritance is too narrow. 
Most systems of philosophical aesthetics are not well integrated even as between 
philosophy and art, for the philosophers in most cases have only a limited knowl- 
edge of, or interest in, art. “There has always been, and still is, a great gulf be- 
tween philosophical aesthetics and the arts themselves. A person may study the 
former for years in an American philosophy department, without having to ex- 
amine a single work of art.” Obviously this is not a balanced correlation between 
two fields of thought, but a projection of itself by the one upon what it uncritically 
assumes to be the other. Furthermore—though here exceptions can be found— 
the inherited systems are primarily rationalistic, lacking adequate integration 
with recent knowledge of subrational mental processes; and primarily individual- 
istic, lacking integration with recent advances in the social sciences. 

But even assuming, as some readers may wish to maintain, that we possess a 
philosophical inheritance satisfactory in its relations to art and to other fields, 
there will still be constant need of revisory correlational activity. Among ideas 
there is always a class that might be called the nowveauz vrais. Like the noweaux 


6 Munro, T., op. cit., ef. particularly pp. 161-86. 
7 Munro, T., op. cit., p. 171. 
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riches of society, these upstarts are disturbing to the order within which they 
evolve, but they are nevertheless destined to play a large part in shaping its 
future. Philosophy must adapt itself to them in the one case, as must government 
in the other, or neither can survive. In this adaptive and creative sense, which 
Whitehead calls the “speculative” as opposed to the “critical” approach to the 
subject,® philosophy may be conceived as a perpetual awareness of changing real- 
ity and a perpetual effort to discover principles of unity within the totality of 
changing knowledge. So conceived, philosophy ceases to be a system and becomes 
a search for system—precisely that search for correlation and synthesis which 
now concerns us. 

Various philosophers have helped and are helping us along the way. To men- 
tion but a few examples, Bergson and Whitehead have both done much to co- 
érdinate disparate fields of knowledge and to stimulate contemporary correla- 
tional thinking. DeWitt Parker indicated some of the links between art and psy- 
choanalysis twenty-five years ago in The Analysis of Art (1926) and Susanne 
Langer has given us an illuminating study of symbolism and “the essentially 
transformational nature of human understanding” in Philosophy in a New Key 
(1942). But no philosopher or philosophy has given, or can give, us a final and 
unalterable synthesis because the fields of knowledge and experience are ever 
changing and widening and the philosophical pursuit of the “active novelty of 
fundamental ideas’? must continue to follow them. Conversely all who labor at 
problems of synthesis are engaged with philosophy-in-the-making, even though 
their academic hoods may not happen to be dyed the philosophic hue. 


As I see it, then, we have a working correlation between the creative, critical, 
and historical aspects of the study of art on the one hand, and the study of psy- 
chology on the other; we have less adequate links with general history, and a kind 
of marching companionship with the creative side of philosophy. From there on 
out the trail toward synthesis is where we can find it. 


III 


The major barrier confronting us is the sharp division between our traditional 
individualistic approach to art and an equally possible social or cultural approach. 
Broadly speaking, the vast preponderance of Western criticism and aesthetics has 
assumed as axiomatic that the creation, contemplation, and analysis of art are 
activities to be explained in terms of the impulses, capacities, and responses of 
individuals. If there has been any recognition of the importance of collective and 
cultural forces, it has usually been incidental and has remained rudimentary. The 
point is so important for our discussion that I must elaborate somewhat upon it. 

As early as the 16th century, Vasari was accepting the individualistic assump- 
tion. Giotto “alone—although born amidst incapable artists, and at a time when 
all good methods in art had long since been entombed beneath the ruins of war— 
yet, by favour of Heaven, he, I say, alone succeeded in resuscitating art, and re- 
storing her to a path that may be called the true one. And it is in truth a great 

8 For Whitehead’s discussion of the two approaches, see his lecture, ‘“‘The Aim of Philos- 


ophy,’’ in Modes of Thought, N. Y. 1988, pp. 233-38. 
® Tbid., p. 287. 
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marvel, that from so rude and inapt an age, Giotto should have had the strength 
to elicit so much. . .’”!° In Vasari’s eyes the individual Giotto was the prime mover 
in the whole artistic motivation of the Renaissance—a conception which siill 
echoes down our historical corridors. 

Rationalistic criticism and aesthetics, as well as more recent psychological 
studies, have all tended to perpetuate what is essentially the same point of view. 
To cite a contemporary connoisseur and critic, Lionello Venturi, “. . . all other 
categories of the laws of art, of kinds, of types fall to the ground; and the only 
reality of art is the personality of the artist, as manifested in his works of art.’ 
One of our contemporary aestheticians, Louis Flaccus, in contrasting the different 
effects produced by different artists in treating the theme of the Laocoén, asks 
why “tragedy and pathos are so arrestingly present” in some of the examples and 
yet “are all but absent in El Greco’s painting. If Michelangelo had painted the 
picture, they would have been there. The reason must lie in personal preferences 
and attitudes.” 

In interpreting the so-called aesthetic types—the sublime, the beautiful, and 
others—aestheticians have accepted personal perceptive reactions as their pri- 
mary basis. To quote again from Flaccus’ useful summary of the subject, “The 
sublime, like the tragic, is an imaginative adventure; and, like the tragic, it is 
often an intensely emotional experience. We are roused, startled, swept off our 
feet. Intensity of feeling may, however, be lacking; there is none of it in the sub- 
lime indecencies of Aristophanes. There is exhilaration in venturing; a sense of 
expanded life and of stretching to meet its startling possibilities. There is, too, 
a sense of freedom.” The analysis continues to greater length but remains within 
the sphere of personal reactions. The study of aesthetic types, as it has come down 
to us, is a dissection of the individual’s aesthetic experience, and a classification 
of its possible varieties and of the stimuli which occasion them. 

More recent psychological approaches remain, to all intents and purposes, 
within the same individualistic frame of reference. This is so whether they involve 
the experimentalist gathering statistical data on individual responses and testing 
individual aptitudes, the gestaltist analyzing the mechanisms of individual per- 
ception, or the psychoanalyst probing the depths of the individual consciousness 
and unconsciousness. 

To pause only for an example of the psychoanalytical type, Freud interpreted 
the work of Leonardo in terms of the artist’s illegitimate birth, early absence of a 
father, resultant mother fixation, tendency toward homosexuality, and similar 
effects of personal childhood conditioning." To such conditioning Freud attrib- 
utes the fact, for instance, that Leonardo painted a Madonna and Child with St. 
Anne rather than the more usual Holy Family group of the child with its mother 


10 Vasari, Giorgio, Lives of Seventy of the Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors and Archi- 
tects. Edited and Annotated by E. H. and E. W. Blashfield and A. A. Hopkins. N. Y. 1926. 
Vol. 1, p. 48. 

1 Venturi, L., History of Art Criticism. Trans. from the Italian by Charles Marriott. 
N. Y. 1936. p. 301. 

12 Flaccus, L., The Spirit and Substance of Art. N. Y. 1926. p. 226. 

13 Tbid., pp. 260-61. 

14 Freud, S., Leonardo da Vinci, a Study in Psychoseruality. N. Y. 1947. 
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and father. The child shares the picture with two women: a symbolical reflection 
of Leonardo’s double experience of motherhood. He was brought up first by his 
true mother, secondly—after adoption into his father’s family—by the foster 
mother who was his father’s wife. The omission of the father-image from the 
picture stems from the absence of a father in Leonardo’s infantile experience and 
his consequent exclusive attachment to his mother. And above all the smile with 
which the two women, and especially the St. Anne, are regarding the child is the 
dream-fulfillment of Leonardo’s mother fixation. Left, during his earliest years, 
“to the tender seduction” of an unmarried mother ‘‘whose only consolation he 
was,” the boy was ‘‘kissed by her into sexual prematurity.’’® The solicitous smile 
of his mother remained throughout his life a repressed but haunting and crea- 
tively potent fantasy. To it, if we accept Freud’s suggestion, we owe the mysteri- 
ous smiles, not only of the women in the picture mentioned above, but also those 
of the Mona Lisa and of female heads shown in a number of Leonardo drawings. 

Certain psychoanalytical writers like Dr. Harry B. Lee have criticized this 
psycho-biographic, or ‘“‘psychographic” approach, but their proposals, as I under- 
stand them, still deal with art in terms of individual experience. “. . . contem- 
plative artistic activity is not evoked by an outer stimulus, but by an inner one: 
an unconscious sense of guilt over hatreds so strong that judgment cannot cure. 
The values of this experience for the individual are healing and ethical; they 
derive from its power to convert certain discords within his being into peace. He 
seeks it in order to liquidate an unconscious sense of guilt over destructiveness.’’!® 

To repeat in summary what I suggested as a preamble to this part of our dis- 
cussion, most Western thinking and writing on art, whatever its particular angle 
of approach, has accepted individuality and personal influence as the foundation 
alike for creative activity and for aesthetic sensitivity. One may add, of course, 
that most of these systems of thought, whether critical, aesthetic, psychological 
or other, involve certain social implications. The distinction between a “‘legiti- 
mate” and an “illegitimate” child, with resultant effects upon the conditioning 
of particular children, has no inherent existence within the nature of a child 
himself. It is a distinction determined by social mores. It varies widely from cul- 
ture to culture, and consequently affects individuals only in relation to the parti- 
cular culture into which they happen to be born. If Leonardo’s illegitimate birth 
played an important part in shaping his creative personality, then in the last 
analysis the formative influences at work were social, not personal. Similarly be- 
hind all the other constituents of individualistic philosophies of art there are 
social corollaries, but these corollaries have usually remained dormant. Western 
thought since the Renaissance has not been a soil favorable to their growth. 

It is true that we have had some exponents of less personally and more cul- 
turally motivated conceptions of art. Winckelmann opened the way for a more 
social orientation two centuries ago when he ascribed the genius of Greek art less 
to the traits of individual Greeks than to circumstances of Greek culture and 
environment. “The superiority which art acquired among the Greeks is to be 

18 Tbid., pp. 113-14. 


16 Lee, H. B., M.D., ‘‘The Values of Order and Vitality in Art,” in Psychoanalysis and 
the Social Sciences. Geza Roheim, Managing Ed. Vol. II, N. Y. 1950, p. 245. 
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ascribed partly to the influence of climate, partly to their constitution and govern- 
ment, and the habits of thinking which originated therefrom, and, in equal 
degree also, to respect of the artist, and the use and appreciation of art.”’” 
Hippolyte Taine in his Philosophy of Art also stressed environmental factors as 
the dominant ones in conditioning styles of art. 

Such socially or culturally oriented thinkers have, nevertheless, been excep- 
tional in our tradition. As a consequence their work has remained relatively 
elementary as compared to our elaborations of the individualistic axiom. Unless 
I am mistaken, we have to go back to Thomas Aquinas for any monumental and, 
in its epoch, commandingly influential analysis of experience which is non-indi- 
vidualistic in its basic assumptions. In that case the super-individual forces are 
conceived in theological, rather than in philosophical or scientific terms, and are 
only incidentally related to art and aesthetics. It might also be observed that our 
few more recent exponents of the cultural approach, such as Winckelmann and 
Taine, have tended to stress social factors in comparative isolation from indi- 
vidual ones, rather than to integrate the one with the other. 

Now there are a number of considerations, some internal to-the study of art, 
some external to it, which make progress toward universal horizons difficult in 
direct proportion to the degree in which we ignore or underestimate social factors. 
On the critical plane, as applied to the study of specific works of art, we discover 
that many of the analyses based on individualistic premises are limited in their 
scope. Thus Freud, in his discussion of the Leonardo Madonna with St. Anne, 
mentions only three details: the absence of Joseph, the presence of the two women, 
and the smiles which they are directing toward the child. Important as these 
details may be, illuminating as is Freud’s interpretation of them, they are never- 
theless to the totality of the work only as three leaves to the foliage of a full-blown 
tree. 

All three of the elements singled out for discussion are aspects of subject- 
matter. Color, design, medium, technique, and style receive no mention in the 
analysis, though they play vital parts in the constitution of the work of art. And 
even within the realm of subject-matter Freud ignores more than interprets. He 
gives no consideration to the distinctive features of the foreground, costumes, and 
background, to the disposition of the figures, or to the degree of realism with 
which the figures are represented. In short Freud examines, not the work of art 
as a whole, but a few of its details which happen to show through his particular 
instrument of examination. Yet what matters most for the problems of art 
criticism and aesthetics is not this or that detail of a work, but its embracing and 
identity-giving totality. 

More recent and artistically better informed exponents of psycho-criticism 
have overcome this particular limitation in considerable measure. Readers of the 
Journal of Aesthetics will recall Rudolf Arnheim’s study of Henry Moore" and 


17 Winckelmann, J., The History of Ancient Art. Translated by G. Henry Lodge. Boston 
1872. 3 vols. Vol. II, p. 4. Cf. Munro, T., The Arts and their Interrelations, New York 1949, 
pp. 337-350, on ‘Individual and cultural factors in creative activity.” 

18 Arnheim, R., ‘“The Holes in Henry Moore: on the Function of Space in Sculpture,” 
JAAC, Vol. VII, No. 1, September 1948, pp. 29-38. 
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Frederick Wight’s essays on both Moore and Goya.!* Arnheim approaches art 
from the angle of the gestalt psychologist, Wight from the psychographic point 
of view. Neither author takes any cognizance of social or historical forces, yet 
both deal with relatively comprehensive aspects of the work they discuss. Indi- 
vidualistic premises, therefore, do not inevitably lead a critic into the first limita- 
tion which sometimes results from them: that of diverting his attention from an 
artistic totality to some of its component details. 

More difficult for the individualistic approaches to handle are certain facts 
that confront us when we consider the work of any artist in its context of his- 
torical development. Our Leonardo painting, for example, was one of thousands 
of representations of the Madonna and Child, with various attendant figures, 
which were produced in Western Europe from the time of the Dark Ages through 
the Middle Ages to the Renaissance and then, with diminishing energy, down to 
the present day. If we observe a comprehensive and consecutive series of such 
paintings, we recognize that there is a consistent evolution of artistic style per- 
meating the entire sequence. Successive examples do not wander from abstraction 
to realism and back again in unpredictable fluctuations of individual creative 
impulse or public taste. On the contrary they reveal a slow cumulative movement 
toward realism that can easily be followed from the 8th to the 17th centuries, a 
persistent realistic momentum for another century or two and then, in recent 
times, a reverse trend away from realism toward conventionalization, abstrac- 
tion, and fantasy. 

Long-range historical developments of this kind antedate the birth of indi- 
vidual artists and continue after their death. Obviously the individual Leonardo 
cannot have determined artistic trends which began centuries before he was born. 
Obviously also, his individual creative effort, when it came, took its place in the 
line of development that was under way prior to his birth. He carried one pulsa- 
tion farther than his predecessors, a movement which had been steadily advancing 
before he became identified with it, which would have continued its advance 
whether or not he had become a part of it, and which did continue its advance in 
the work of hundreds of his contemporaries and successors. The psychic reper- 
cussions left by Leonardo’s experience in childhood, whatever sense of guilt he 
may have had, his personal aptitudes for manual, intellectual, and aesthetic 
activity: these and other aspects of his individuality may well explain the varia- 
tions which he played upon the inherited traditions of European art, but they 
cannot explain what is vastly more inclusive and fundamental—the force and 
direction of those traditions. The same statement could be made of Goya, Picasso, 
Henry Moore, or any other artist. 

In short the history of art confronts us with realities for which I can find no 
adequate explanation in terms of any of the approaches based primarily upon the 
individualistic axiom. Much of what those systems maintain is undoubtedly true. 
We are not obliged to contradict the aesthetician’s analysis of individual reactions, 
the gestaltist’s analysis of the mechanisms of individual perception, or the psy- 
choanalyst’s analysis of childhood conditioning or guilt complexes; but we are 

19 Wight, F. S., ‘“‘The Revulsions of Goya: Subconscious Communications in the Etch- 


ings,’”? JAAC, Vol. V, No. 1, September 1946, pp. 1-28, and ‘‘Henry Moore: the Reclining 
Figure,’’ JAAC, Vol. VI, No. 2, December 1947, pp. 95-105. 
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obliged, if our goal is synthesis, to recognize them as limited departmental or 
compartmental systems of thought. None of them separately, nor all of them to- 
gether, can provide the foundation for maximum correlation and synthesis. None 
or all of them can solve the more comprehensive, the more truly philosophical, 
problems of art and of aesthetics. To reach such ends they must be interrelated 
with each other and, more important and more difficult, they must be interre- 
lated with phases of thought at present entirely foreign, and in some cases seem- 
ingly contradictory, to them. 

The territory foreign to them—in a sense their antithesis or balancing opposite 
—is primarily that of the social sciences. It was these sciences which I had in 
mind in referring above to “external” sources of evidence regarding the limita- 
tions of individualistic philosophies of art. While some of us, in the field of art, 
have been pushed by our own problems to a realization that there must be power- 
ful social factors at work in the creation of art and in the aesthetic reactions which 
people have to it, large numbers of scholars have been at work studying social 
phenomena. They have already developed an impressive body of knowledge and 
they are rapidly extending it. For a thinker today to conjecture on the nature of 
cultural forces without reference to the information accumulated by sociology, 
ethnology, anthropology, and related fields, would be as juvenile performance as 
if he were to conjecture on the nature of mind without consulting any of the 
branches of psychology. 

And when we turn to the social sciences for their contributions to an under- 
standing of art and aesthetics, we find at once that any inclinations we may have 
had to doubt the completeness of individualistically based philosophies of art is 
strongly confirmed. Sociologists have concluded that the very corner stone of the 
individualistic axiom, the individual personality itself, is less a self-contained 
individualistic phenomenon than a cultural one. They have called attention to 
the need for “understanding how the newborn individual is molded into a social 
being. Without this process of molding, which we call ‘socialization,’ . . . society 
could not perpetuate itself beyond a single generation and culture could not exist. 
Nor could the individual become a person; for without the ever-repeated renewal 
of culture within him there could beno human mentality, nohuman personality.’’”° 

These assertions are reinforced by studies of ‘‘wolf children” and other indi- 
viduals who have been deprived of socialization; deprived, in other words, of 
what we ordinarily conceive under such terms as family care, community influ- 
ence, and education. Of one such case, ‘‘Anna,”’ it is reported that at six years 
of age she “could not talk, walk, or do anything that showed intelligence. She 
was completely apathetic, lying in a limp, supine position and remaining im- 
mobile, expressionless, and indifferent to everything. She was believed to be 
deaf and possibly blind. ...She of course could not feed herself or make any 
move in her own behalf. Here, then, was a human organism which had missed 
nearly six years of socialization. Her condition shows how little her purely bio- 
logical resources, when acting alone, could contribute to making her a complete 
person.’’! 


20 Davis, K., Human Society. N. Y. 1949, Macmillan, p. 195. 
21 Tbid., pp. 205-6. 
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Such would have been Giotto, Leonardo, Henry Moore, had they been left, 
or largely left, to what was born within themselves. Such would be we contempo- 
rary critics and aestheticians, had we been subjected to the same circumstances. 
Obviously if what we think of as our individualities is important, it is not self- 
contained or self-explanatory. It is a gift which society has made to us. The par- 
ticular form in which any of us has it is in large part a result of the particular 
society, and the particular strata, institutions, and traditions of society, by which 
our particular socialization has been affected. It would seem, then, to be a fore- 
gone conclusion that this society, those strata, institutions, and traditions, must 
receive careful study in any comprehensive analysis of our artistic productions, 
our aesthetic experiences, and our critical and aesthetic theories. 

To sum up our present bearings we may say that while students working within 
the art-aesthetics-psychology area have focused their thought mainly on factors 
related to individuality, the social sciences have been giving new emphasis and 
importance to the collective aspects of cultural life. It would seem that these new 
frontiers of social knowledge are as pregnant for an understanding of art and 
aesthetics as is psychology, that they hold the correctives for the over-emphasis 
on individualism in our recent thinking, and that the chief obstacle to the further 
unification of thought today is the intellectual great divide between the individ- 
ualistic and the collective philosophies of life and of culture. Our next problem 
is to search out ideas or principles that may assist us in scaling this divide. 


IV 


Two aspects of recent thought were particularly suggestive to me in my per- 
sonal search for unifying principles, though neither one, I believe, quite takes the 
final step. One is an extension of psychology and thus approaches the center from 
the side of individualism; the other moves in the opposite direction from the field 
of social studies. I refer in the first instance to Carl Jung’s concept of the ‘‘collec- 
tive unconscious” and in the second to the economic interpretation of history. Let 
us consider these two ideas in order. 

Most psychologists, and indeed most of the contributions of Jung and Freud, 
give us little help with the ultimate problems of synthesis since, as we have seen, 
they limit themselves so largely to the psychic phenomena of individual life. In 
the main, their work constitutes one of the areas to be synthesized rather than a 
basis of synthesis. But Jung’s theory of the collective unconscious brings us—at 
any rate it was stimulus that brought me—in sight of new and broader psycho- 
logical horizons. 

The very phrase ‘‘collective unconscious,” with magical inclusiveness, spans 
the barrier between the two main worlds of thought that we have been consider- 
ing. In so far as it involves the unconscious, it has a basis in psychology, and 
psychology, as we know, is in easy communication with the individualistic as- 
pects of the study of art, aesthetics, and other subjects. In so far, on the other 
hand, as the concept involves a collective aspect, it suggests possible connections 
with the social and cultural realities which have been the concern of history and 
the social sciences. This is certainly leading us in the direction we need to go. 

Jung based his concept upon the discovery that the mental imagery studied by 
psychoanalysts is not an endless propagation of individual fantasies lacking any 
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common bonds of genus and species. On the contrary it reveals recurrent types 
which “present themselves in the form of mythological themes and images, ap- 
pearing often in identical form and always with striking similarity almong all 
races; they can also be easily verified in the unconscious material of modern 
man.” These recurrent forms of mental imagery, Jung calls “archetypes” or 
“primordial images.” He attributes them to the activity of psychic dispositions 
left by the totality of past racial experience. “The unconscious, regarded as the 
historical background of the psyche, contains in concentrated form the entire 
succession of engrams (imprints), which from time immemorial have determined 
the psychic structure as it now exists. These engrams may be regarded asfunction- 
traces which typify, on the average, the most frequently and intensely used func- 
tions of the human soul.’ It is these “function-traces” or function-dispositions 
that reveal themselves in primordial imagery. 

The collective unconscious might thus be described as an inherited disposition 
toward predetermined psychic reactions and preconditioned forms of accompany- 
ing mental imagery. A particular archetypal reaction emerges in an individual 
when he finds himself in circumstances corresponding to those which, on thou- 
sands of earlier occasions, left their imprint upon the psychic inheritance trans- 
mitted to him by his ancestors. In other words Jung’s theory provides a means of 
interpreting certain psychologi¢al experiences and their cultural expressions in 
terms of a prenatal racial conditioning of the psyche; a conditioning which is 
presumably more profound and far-reaching in its effects than the restricted 
childhood conditioning of the individual. 

Jung and his followers pursued their studies of the collective unconscious 
chiefly in terms of the literary material of dream and myth. There is, however, 
no reason to suppose that the principle cannot be generalized and applied, among 
other things, to the plastic imagery of visual art. Primitive, archaic, and other 
types of artistic conception also occur with “striking similarity among all races’’; 
they also can “easily be verified” in the experiences and productions of modern 
man. It seems reasonable to assume that these recurrent categories of visual con- 
ception, like the literary ones of mythological subject-matter, may be manifesta- 
tions of archetypal experiences. 

The participation of many individual artists in a common collective uncon- 
scious could go far toward explaining such cultural phenomena as the unity of 
period-styles. The realism of the late Middle Ages and the Renaissance, instead 
of stemming from the personal influence of Giotto or any other individual, might 
mark the emergence into consciousness and gradual clarification of a primordial 
mode of vision to which all the artists of the epoch were similarly disposed. One 
frog peeps first in the spring but the others which subsequently join the chorus do 
so, not because the first one peeped, but because they are all disposed toward 
peeping by a common inheritance. No amount of peeping will convince the 
turtle that it ought to participate in the manifestation. 

If Giotto has any influence on most artists today it is an influence away from 


22 Jung, C. G., Psychological Types, or the Psychology of Individuation. Translated by 
H. G. Baynes. N. Y. 1926, p. 211. Passages dealing with the collective unconscious occur in 
most of Jung’s works. 

23 Ibid. 
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realism, not toward it. Contemporary vision finds its affinities among the con- 
ventions which Giotto was discarding rather than the naturalistic goals that he 
pursued. The work of an individual artist, it would seem, can influence the forma- 
tion of a period-style only to the degree in which it satisfies an emergent cultural 
necessity. If we ask what force, at any given time and place, determines the 
nature of the cultural necessity, a possible answer would be the collective un- 
conscious. 

Jung’s conception certainly provides a suggestive approach to some of the 
problems of historical criticism that have eluded solution on individualistic 
grounds. If I follow him adequately, however, even his system of thought stops 
short of complete synthesis. He proposes an extension of depth psychology from 
individualistic to collective areas of experience, but when we turn to his more 
exhaustive works for a close view of the collective factors involved, hoping that 
they will lead outward to the objective world, they sink back into the inner one. 
Here is a characteristic passage from one of Jung’s most detailed studies of mytho- 
logical imagery, Psychology of the Unconscious, a work which bears two subtitles, 
A Study of the Transformations and Symbolisms of the Libido and A Contribution to 
the History of the Evolution of Thought. The passage deals with certain poetic and 
mythological material which, Jung asserts, can only be interpreted as expressing 
an unconscious preoccupation with defecation, excrement, and anal-eroticism. 

In order to understand this particular material, Jung writes, ‘“...we must 
realize that when we produce from the unconscious the first to be brought forth is 
the infantile material long lost in memory. One must, therefore, take the point of 
view of that time in which infantile material was still on the surface. If now a 
much-honored object is related in the unconscicus to the anus, then one must 
conclude that something of a high valuation was expressed thereby. The question 
is only whether this corresponds to the psychology of the child. Before we enter 
upon this question, it must be stated that the anal region is very closely connected 
with veneration. One thinks of the traditional faeces of the Great Mogul. An 
Oriental tale has the same to say of Christian knights, who anointed themselves 
with the excrement of the pope and cardinals in order to make themselves formi- 
dable. . . . The association of anal relations by no means excludes high valuation or 
esteem, as is shown by these examples, and is easily seen in the intimate connec- 
tion of faeces with gold. Here the most worthless comes into the closest relation 
with the most valuable. This also happens in religious valuations. I discovered 
(at the time to my great astonishment) that a young patient, very religiously 
trained, represented in a dream the Crucified on the bottom of a blue-flowered 
chamber pot, namely, in the form of excrements. The contrast is so enormous that 
one must assume that the valuations of childhood must indeed be very different 
from ours. This is actually the truth. Children bring to the act of defecation and 
the products of this an esteem and interest which later on is possible only to the 
hypochondriac. We do not comprehend this interest until we learn that the child 
very early connects with it a theory of propagation. The libido afflux probably 
accounts for the enormous interest in this act. . .””4 


24 Jung, C.G., Psychology of the Unconscious. Authorized Translation, with Introduction, 
by B. M. Hinkle. N. Y. 1949, pp. 210-11. 
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In such passages we follow Jung, culturally speaking, to the end of his analyt- 
ical trail. Obviously we are not touching hands with the advance guards of his- 
tory, sociology, and economics, with whom we are trying to establish contact. 
Instead we are back in the internal world of sexuality, libidinal transformations, 
and similar psychic figurations. Jung was too exclusively a psychologist to con- 
ceive of forces transcending those of psychology as such. His archetypes, as we 
have seen, correspond to racial dispositions transmitted from the past. The most 
that historical circumstances can do in Jung’s system, as I follow it, is to reacti- 
vate the latent potentials of our inheritance. This does indeed imply some acti- 
vating force or situation which is presumably external, but the possible external 
factors receive no penetrating attention. Jung found within his psychological 
world the implications of other worlds beyond; he looked toward the borders of 
those other worlds, but if he ever crossed over to them it was in surmise and intui- 
tion, not in scientific analysis. As a philosopher, we might say, he sensed totality; 
as a psychoanalyst he could not demonstrate it. Thus while he came close to the 
summit of the great divide, he never actually stood upon it. 

What now of the efforts being made to reach the summit from the opposite 
side? The most advanced of these efforts, from the point of view of synthesis, 
appear to me to be those which have resulted in the economic interpretation of 
history. History may well be considered the mistress of the social sciences. It is 
social science projected through time along the entire course of human develop- 
ment. The breadth of its commission is implied by the derivation of its name from 
the Greek isropia, “learning by inquiry.” 

Each of the contributory social sciences may be conceived as a segment of the 
historical totality, or as a section cut through it at some particular point and mag- 
nified for special study. Those who work with the segment extending from the 
biological emergence of man to the invention of writing give us anthropology in 
its more archaeological aspect—which is essentially pre-literate history. Those 
who follow the course of literate civilizations give us history in the more re- 
stricted sense of the term. Those who cut sections through the structure of a 
civilization, exposing the intricacies of its sustaining organism, give us sociology 
and economics. Those who cut through the structure of primitive societies give us 
cultural anthropology. History in the broad sense binds all these specialties 
together within the continuing web of human social evolution. Thus conceived as 
an inclusive network of social sciences, it offers what is probably our most com- 
prehensive and most accessible approach to the social aspects of the problem of 
synthesis. 

But while this is potentially true, the actual study of history, like that of 
psychology, was long unbalanced by over-emphasis on the factors manifest to 
surface observation. In the case of history these consisted in the main of political 
institutions, military conflicts, and commanding personalities. One of the results 
was the so-called ‘“‘great man theory of history’ which, in the Emersonian phrase, 
saw an epoch, a movement, or an institution as “the shadow of one man.” Vasari’s 
estimate of the personal influence of Giotto is an example of this attitude as it 
reverberated through the minds of thinkers concerned with the history of art. 

A different and more social philosophy of history dawned when writers like 
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Voltaire and Montesquieu, and later Buckle, Marx, and Engels, perceived that 
there were significant correlations between certain types of cultural development 
and certain types of social and economic development. Organic history, depth 
history, thus emerged to become, in many respects, the social counterpart of 
depth psychology. 

Freud made an interesting observation when he remarked that “psycho- 
analysis became ‘depth-psychology’ ” at the moment when processes originally 
studied in their pathological deflections, and for therapeutic purposes, were 
recognized as extending to normal mental life and as relevant to problems in 
many other fields beside medicine.** So far as concerns the relationship between 
its more general and its more limited applications, depth history seems to have 
undergone the inverse evolution. The general conception emerged in the 18th 
century in the work of Voltaire and Montesquieu, Vico, Winckelmann, and other 
thinkers. The mid 19th century saw both a relatively advanced formulation of 
the general theory and the beginning of its more specialized application to social 
problems—in a sense, we might say, to social pathology. The former was achieved 
by Henry Thomas Buckle, the latter by Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. ’ 
Buckle’s major work was his projected History of Civilization in England, the 
first and only two volumes of which, comprising an unfinished ‘‘General Intro- 
duction,” appeared in 1857.2 Neither Marx nor Engels ever produced a major 
work on their particular theory of economic determinism, that theory being in- 
cidental to their social concerns, but in 1859 Marx wrote the ‘‘classical’’ founda- 
tion for the Marxist development of the theory: the two-page outline of fifteen 
propositions contained in the “Introduction” to his Criticism of Politicai 
Economy.” 

The thousand pages of Buckle’s History reveal a heroic effort to correlate the 
interpretation of history with the new knowledge that was pouring into the 
European mind from biology, political economy, psychology, and other scientific 
sources. The result is not entirely satisfactory today because new knowledge 
has continued ‘to increase so rapidly during the century since Buckle’s death, 
and because his death occurred before he had crystallized his own conceptions. 
Yet no single work seems to have replaced Buckle’s as a demonstration of the 
far-reaching complexities of depth history. The extensiveness of his frame of 
reference may be judged from the fact that he saw history as a process governed 


25 Freud, Sigmund, New Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis. Translated by W. 
J. H. Sprott. N. Y. 1933. p. 198. 

26 For an integral-reprint of Buckle’s text with valuable recent annotations cf. Buckle, 
H. T., Introduction to the History of Civilization in England. New and Revised Edition with 
Annotations and an Introduction by John M. Robertson. London, n.d. 

27 Marx’s propositions, both in the original German and in English translation, are re- 
printed, among other places, in Federn, K., The Materialist Conception of History: a Crit- 
ical Analysis. London 1939. Cf. pp. 1-3 and 255-56. Federn takes issue with the Marxist 
formulation of economic determinism. He brings forward some interesting rebuttals, but 
makes little positive contribution. More valuable, I believe, for the general student are 
the following historical and critical summaries: Seligman, E. R. A., The Economic Inter- 
pretation of History. N. Y., 2nd ed., Revised 1907; See, H., The Economic Interpretation of 
History. Trans. and Introduction by Melvin M. Knight. N. Y. 1929. 
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by an interplay of material and mental forces; a process in which “from the be- 
ginning there has been no discrepancy, no incongruity, no disorder . . . but that 
all the events that surround us, even to the farthest limits of the material creation, 
are but different parts of a single scheme which is permeated by one glorious 
principle of universal and undeviating regularity.” In short Buckle saw his- 
tory as controlled by natural laws and he sought for an understanding of those 
laws in terms of sociology, economics, and other sciences. 

Marx’s more categorical statement that the relations inevitably proceed from 
the material to the mental is given in the second, third, and fourth of his fifteen 
propositions. 

“(2) Conditions of production, taken as a whole, constitute the economic 
structure of society—this is the material basis on which a superstructure of laws 
and political institutions is raised and to which certain forms of political con- 
sciousness correspond. (3) The political and intellectual life of society is de- 
termined by the mode of production, as necessitated by the wants of material 
life. (4) It is not men’s consciousness that determines the forms of existence, but, 
on the contrary, the social forms of life that determine consciousness.’””® 

The relative influence exerted by Buckle and Marx illustrates the complexity 
of the history of thought and at the same time, no doubt, its deep involvement 
with social and economic forces. Developed purely as learning, Buckle’s monu- 
mental effort has had comparatively little effect upon learning. A century has 
passed without major advances in the conception of depth history at which he 
had arrived, and with relatively little activity in applying that conception to 
critical ends. Many contemporary historians, like Toynbee, and most contem- 
porary art historians as well, still proceed from narrower foundations than those 
which Buckle provides. The reason may lie partly in the sheer intellectual diffi- 
culty of handling a frame of reference which involves, not one field of knowledge 
alone, but the interplay of many different fields. But there are probably sub- 
conscious reasons as well; our dominantly individualistic philosophy of life has 
perhaps made us averse to exploring and applying the social implications of 
depth history. 

By way of contrast the formulations of Marx, narrower and more casual than 
those of Buckle but supported by social movements which encouraged their 
development, stimulated a wealth of historical and critical literature and became 
the immediate vehicle for world-wide intellectual controversy involving world- 
wide awareness of, and reaction to, the more general trend aw: ay from surface 
history toward depth history. 

We need not concern ourselves with either the technical or the political dis- 
putes between the Marxists and their opponents. In some broad sense that is 
above dispute, depth history has established itself as one of the important in- 
tellectual developments of recent times. An increasing number of historians 
are now aware that no period can be adequately studied exclusively in terms of 
its surface phenomena such as military events or leading individuals. They are 
aware that such phenomena are related to obscure and complex processes of his- 


28 Buckle, H. T., op. cit., p. 902. 
29 Federn, K., op. ctt., p. 1. 
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torical metabolism involving the whole range of man’s cultural, social, and eco- 
nomic existence. Interdependencies have been recognized that can extend from 
such physical factors as climate and natural resources through states of tech- 
nological development, economic activity, and social organization, to political 
and military events and to all those cultural phases of life which include art 
and aesthetics. Again, as in the case of Jung’s theory of the collective uncon- 
scious—perhaps even more so—we glimpse a spectrum that extends through all 
the colors of existence from material preconditions to historical conditions and 
on to their cultural manifestations. 

As already suggested, specific applications of the theory to art and aesthetics 
have chiefly been made by Marxists and have therefore represented the narrower 
concept of economic determinism rather than the broader one of depth history 
in general. Undoubtedly they have contributed valuable insights and observa- 
tions. While I cannot claim to be widely acquainted with this literature, I must 
recognize a debt to what I take to be one of its corner stones, Plekhanov’s Art 
and Society. Correlating various forms of literature and art with the social con- 
ditions under which they arose, Plekhanov arrived at some thought-provoking 
conclusions. Thus he transposed to a new field of relevance the controversy be- 
tween the exponents of art for art’s sake and the utilitarian view that art should 
express and subserve social values. Instead of seeking to disprove one of these 
points of view, Plekhanov suggests that each may be a natural expression of 
certain relations between artists and the society in which they live. The question 
then becomes one, not of showing that one view is right and the other wrong, 
but of finding out what kinds of relations between art and society give rise to 
each of them. The answer brought forward by Plekhanov on the basis of a number 
of historical examples is summarized in the two following statements: ‘The 
tendency of artists and those concerned with art to adopt an attitude of art for 
art’s sake arises when a hopeless contradiction exists between them and their 
social environment.” “The so-called utilitarian conception of art, that is, the 
tendency to regard the function of art as a judgment on the phenomena of life 
and a readiness to participate in social struggles, develops and becomes estab- 
lished when a mutual bond of sympathy exists between a considerable section of 
society and those more or less actively interested in artistic creation.’ 

Plekhanov published his book nearly half a century ago in 1905. Subsequent 
developments have put us in position to modify details, but the basic principles 
appear to hold and the general approach to be a fertile one. Along with, and in a 
sense counterbalancing, the writings of the psychoanalysts, this approach has 
helped to open up new fields for study and new paths of correlation. It was 
through Plekhanov’s discussion that I personally first came to realize that the 
creative impulse of an individual artist might be, not the bottom of the creative 
well, but a connecting channel through which a style of art could be motivated 
by a condition of society. 

But if the potentialities of depth history for a fuller understanding of art and 
aesthetics appear to be great, and its critical contributions already consider- 


30 Plekhanov, G. V., Art and Society. Translated from the Russian. Introduction by 
Granville Hicks. N. Y. 1936. Both quotations p. 48. 
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able, it still seems to me to be limited in two respects. One may be regarded 
merely as the immaturity of its youth and in that respect, to paraphrase the 
French expression, the defect of its value. As yet it has been only spasmodically 
applied to selected cultural movements. There has, to my knowledge been little 
comprehensive effort to study the arts and other cultural expressions of given 
civilizations in close correlation with all the depth changes that went on during 
long consecutive spans of their history. Instead the tendency has been to select 
a given artist or movement, or to accept miscellaneously from history various 
artists or movements that rose to contact with the critic’s thought. Plekhanov 
deals mainly with the French literature and art of 18th and 19th centuries, and 
with Russian equivalents, but he touches on primitive, Byzantine, Renaissance, 
modern and other styles. To touch is easy; to establish, difficult. Before depth 
history can make its maximum contribution to the philosophy of art, the rela- 
tions between history and culture will have to be followed through in more in- 
tensive, comprehensive, and consistent ways. Scholars will have to grapple with ° 
the problem of correlating, not a few attractive links between the arts and his- 
tory, but the whole complex cultural and historical totalities that comprise the 
life of the societies involved. 

I have seen only one work of the kind just mentioned. That is Frederick Antal’s 
Florentine Painting and its Social Background. In 380 pages of text and on the 
basis of a detailed analysis of several hundred specific works of art, 215 of which 
are reproduced for the reader’s scrutiny, Antal comes to grips at close range with 
some of the more detailed problems of historical determinism. No one can follow 
his discussion without receiving a new and more realistic consciousness of the 
connections between what went on inside Florentine picture frames and what 
went on inside the city’s woolen mills and banking houses. The book seems des- 
tined to a permanent place in our literature as one of the pioneering landmarks 
of a new way. It also, I believe, leaves room for growth in certain respects, to 
one of which I shall refer below. 

While mentioning Antal’s study as the only intensive work of its kind which 
I have seen in print, I may say that my forthcoming The Collective Dream in Art 
will comprise another effort in this direction. Less exhaustively but more ex- 
tensively than Antal, I have taken for study the periods of Western European 
history that extend from Neolithic to Gothic times and have attempted to corre- 
late their main cultural and historical developments, extending the inquiry from 
economic determinism proper to my own more inclusive psycho-historical frame 
of reference. 

These more intensive and, we may assume, more exact studies in historical 
correlation will no doubt increase in number, thus gradually solidifying the some- 
what sketchy treatment of early writers like Plekhanov. But there is a second 
limitation of economic determinism which, from the theoretical point of view, 
seems to me more serious and more permanent. That is an inadequate explana- 
tion of how material preconditions can affect the nature of the cultural expressions 
which they are believed to determine. 


31 London 1947. The work bears the subtitle: ‘“The Bourgeois ae before Cosimo 
de’ Medici’s Advent to Power: XIV and Early XV Centuries.”’ 
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The materialist critic, accepting economic determinism as an axiom, observes 
particular forms of art and accompanying types of social condition and states 
that the one is a result of the other. Empirically he appears often to be right; 
theoretically he can provide no demonstration that he is so. The philosophy of 
art for art’s sake might conceivably be an outgrowth of forces as yet undiscovered. 
The same can be said of the variations of Florentine pictorial style studied by 
Antal. We cannot accept these cultural developments as proven to be the results 
of their suggested social causes until we are shown by what means such causes 
can produce these particular philosophical and artistic results. To the best of 
my knowledge of their work, the economic determinists have largely evaded 
this problem. 

Stated more generally the problem is this. What are regarded as economic de- 
terminants cannot in themselves produce the forms of cultural expression that 
are attributed to them. Obviously an industrial system or a social condition 
cannot change itself into a philosophy or a style of painting by a physical meta- 
morphosis like that of a caterpillar turning into a butterfly. All that the economic 
determinants can be said to do, in reality, is to affect the spirits of the men who 
create philosophies and works of art. Between the determinants and their ex- 
pressions lies a transformer that converts the cultural potentials of the one into 
the cultural actualities of the other. This transformer, immediately centered in 
the creative impulse of the philosopher or artist, can in its general nature be 
only one thing, and that is the human psyche with all its flexible interplay of 
perception and thought, impulse, intuition, and emotion. 

The branch of knowledge that deals specifically with this psychic transformer 
is, of course, psychology. It is here, I believe, that the economic determinists 
have fallen short of an ultimate theoretical basis for synthesis. They have failed 
to make adequate use of recent psychological developments. They have recog- 
nized in a general way the existence of “intermediate links” between material 
determinants and their expressions, they have even recognized these links as 
primarily mental in their nature. But they have attempted no intensive study 
of them. This is the relatively unexplored borderland of their particular intellec- 
tual territory. 

Now psychic transformation is actually a process of such depth and complexity 
that scientists have only lately begun to fathom it. It often works by devious 
ways and in an unconscious manner, producing exactly the opposite results from 
those which surface interpretation might lead us to expect. Only in the light of 
all that is known about it, only by taking full advantage of the findings of psy- 
chology in general and of depth psychology in particular, can we hope to under- 
stand so intricate an activity, and only to the degree in which we understand it 
can we be certain that any given preconditions are actually the cause of their 
assumed expressions. 

In summary we might say that while psychoanalysis, as extended by Jung 
into a collective sphere, stopped short of our intellectual great divide on one side, 
the materialist conception of history stopped short of it on the other. It is as if 
two exploring parties were both within communicating distance of the top, each 
with scientific data on its own slope and with a vague awareness that there must 
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be an opposite slope, but both unable to reach the top and merge their discoveries 
in a comprehensive description of the whole two-sided range. Personally I am 
convinced that both depth psychology and depth history have revealed important 
aspects of truth, that each is at the same time limited by its lack of what the 
other possesses, and that the final problem of synthesis—final at least for our 
present inquiry—is that of integrating the one with the other. 


v 


If a principle that might serve as a theoretical bridge between depth psychology 
and depth history has been proposed in the annals of contemporary thought, I 
have not seen the proposal.,But in my search for possible connecting links be- 
tween the two fields, I did find a theoretical basis which seems to me to imply 
the necessary principle and to make possible its extraction and development. 
That basis is provided by Freud’s work on the interpretation of dreams.” 

Briefly Freud conceived the known or “manifest” form of the dream as a 
symbolical and often distorted expression of a “latent content” (psychic motivat- 
ing force, frequently unconscious) and this psychic generator of the dream could 
owe its nature at least in part to the “historical circumstances” of the dreamer’s 
life. These circumstances could include all the objective conditions of the dream- 
er’s waking intercourse with the world in which he lived. Analytically, the se- 
quence would be followed back in the order just suggested from the manifest 
dream to the motivating psychic state and then to a discovery of the objective 
circumstances which engendered the psychic state. Formatively, creatively, the 
order would proceed in the opposite direction from circumstances to psychic 
state and then to its expression in the imagery of the dream. 

To illustrate one point of special importance to us, following the second or 
formative order, the realities of a dreamer’s objective life might include such a 
material circumstance as an inadequate means of livelihood. This circumstance 
could induce negative psychic tensions of insecurity, fear, and frustration. Under 
the mental conditions of sleep (and to a less extent under other mental conditions 
such as those of waking reverie), the tensions could activate the imagination, 
generating one of those chains of mental imagery that we call a dream. The 
dream-imagery would be such as to embody, sometimes realistically, sometimes 
symbolically through fantasy, the nature of the tensions giving rise to it and 
would therefore reflect, at second range, the nature of the circumstances that 
gave rise to the tensions. 

If the dreamer were a farmer, our suggested circumstance of an inadequate 
means of livelihood might conceivably be due to the barrenness of the soil he 
was attempting to cultivate. Or if he were a primitive hunter living in an area 


32 Cf. Freud, S., ‘“The Interpretation of Dreams,”’ reprinted as Book II in The Basic 
Writings of Sigmund Freud; Translated and Edited, with an Introduction, by Dr. A. A. Brill. 
N. Y. 1938. A summary of the forementioned definitive statement was provided by Freud 
in Part II of his General Introduction of Psychoanalysis. Retrospective comments occur in 
Chapt. 1 of Freud’s New Introductory Lecture on Psycho-analysis and in his ‘“Remarks on 
the Practice of Dream-Interpretation (1923).’? The last-named reference appears in The 
Yearbook of Psychoanalysis, Vol. 1, 1945. It is particularly important as including a late 
recognition by Freud of an exception to the wish-fulfillment aspect of his theory of dreams. 
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with rich soil but poor game resources, it might be due to his lack of a technology 
suitable for the extraction of resources that were potentially available to him. 
Or if, at certain times in history, he were a serf working on the estate of a feudal 
overlord, it might be due to social conventions which allocated the major part of 
his production to someone other than himself. In these and countless other ways 
there could thus be an inter-dependence, an unbroken reality-continuum, from 
material conditions (such as soil and natural resources) through cultural and 
social conditions (such as states of technological advancement or economic organi- 
zation) to a psychic experience of life involving various degrees of fulfillment or 
frustration, and finally to the symbolical expression of that experience in the 
imagery of a dream. 

In emphasizing the fact that material circumstances can thus play a part in 
helping to initiate the mental activities involved in dream-formation, I suspect 
that I am leading Freud a little further than he meant to go. Like Jung, he was 
a psychologist, not a psycho-technologist, and his ultimate basis for dreams re- 
mained in the internal psychic world of instinct, impulse, libido, and desire. But 
if Freud does not analyze the external environment of the psyche with anything 
like the energy and genius which he devotes to its internal reactions, he certainly 
recognizes that the psyche operates under the impact of external conditions. As 
one of the many references that could be cited in support of this statement, we 
need only recall that Freud describes the ego “‘as that part of the id which has 
been modified by proximity to the external world. . . . The ego has taken over the 
task of representing the external world for the id, and so of saving it; for the id, 
blindly striving to gratify its instincts in complete disregard of the superior 
strength of outside forces, could not escape annihilation. ...’’** The “outside 
forces” of the “external world” are implicit in Freudian, as in all other systems 
of psychoanalysis, but they present another instance of the unexplored border 
zones by which any individual discipline is inevitably surrounded. 

The relatively passive and unanalytical attitude of the psychoanalysts toward 
the historical and social circumstances under which the psyche operates has 
constituted one of the greatest limitations in the extension of depth psychology 
to cultural problems. It has resulted in forced attempts to solve on subjective 
and individualistic grounds, problems which in reality are in part objective and 
social. I gather from a recent conversation with a psychoanalyst* that some of 
the more recent, less orthodox, and I suspect more creative, schools of psycho- 
analytical thought regard over-emphasis on subjectivity as a hindrance even to 
the practice of psychotherapy itself. 

For our present purpose we need extract from the foregoing only this un- 
questionable minimum: Freud’s theory implies, within the dreamer’s experience, 
a continuum that can extend from material facts and social conditions to psychic 
states and their imaginative expressions. My proposal is that the recognition of 
such a continuum, and the three-level analytical framework upon which it is 
based, can be extended from the individual mental processes that produce dreams 
to the collective ones that produce cultures and that, by means of such an ex- 


33 Freud, S., New Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis, p. 106. 
34 My brother, Dr. Richard G. Abell of New York City. 
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tension, we can span the existing barriers between depth psychology and depth 
history and so achieve the synthesis we are seeking. 

In the terms of the proposed transposition of Freud’s theory, cultural mani- 
festations—styles of art and literature, systems of religions and philosophy— 
present themselves as forms of “‘manifest imagery’’—as it were collective dreams. 
However solidly and permanently they may be imbedded in the physical struc- 
ture of paintings or statues; however rigidly they may sometimes crystallize into 
cultural conventions and institutions, they are in their inception dynamic mental 
phenomena and can only be fully interpreted in terms of the mental energies 
and activities that gave rise to them. 

The manifest cultural imagery—here we apply the second level of Freud’s 
framework—emerges from and reflects an underlying “latent content” or gen- 
erating reservoir of psychic energy and impulse. This motivating impulse is ex- 
perienced in the first instance (more accurately, I should say in the last instance) 
by individuals, but, if exclusively individual in its source and relevance, can give 
rise only to minor creative expressions and will frequently appear eccentric when 
viewed culturally. 

The culturally important individual, the one whom we regard as the great 
artist, poet, seer, or philosopher, will be one whose psychic faculties include 
an acute responsiveness to collective psychic states. His personal sensitivity 
will be receptive to latent, or as yet largely unconscious, states of collective in- 
tuition ; particularly to those charges of collective confidence or apprehension that 
gather in cultural mentality as a result of the particular state and stage of his- 
torical destiny into which the given society is moving. The individual’s stature 
as a cultural leader will depend in part upon the degree of his responsiveness to 
these collective psychic directives, in part upon his imaginative or intellectual 
capacity to transmute them into visual, literary, or other symbols. 

The motivating psychic states will not be mere mental dispositions inherited 
from the past in the Jungian sense, though they will certainly be influenced both 
by the inward psychic and the outward cultural inheritances. Basically—the 
equivalent of the third level of Freud’s dream theory—they will be immediate 
and dynamic reactions to objective historical circumstances. The instrumental 
circumstances, like the mental states which they engender, will in our case be 
primarily collective in their nature. They will be historical not only in the sense 
in which Freud uses the term, as pertaining to earlier stages of a particular de- 
velopment, but also in the larger sense involving the life-cycle of societies. And 
the influential historical circumstances, conceived in the terms of depth history, 
will not be envisaged exclusively as wars, systems of government, or outstanding 
leaders. They will be recognized as including, indeed as in large part depending 
upon, the states of economic and social energy by means of which the given so- 
ciety is able to fortify itself, expand, and increasingly fulfill its aspirations, or 
through the failure of which it shrinks, collides with immovable obstacles, and 
suffers retrition or even, in extreme cases, annihilation. 

If we accept such a chain of interrelationships, a work of art, which might 
come into being at one end of the chain, will embody conditioning influences 
which include those of individual psychology but which pass through individual 
psychology into social psychology, through social psychology into history with 
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all its economic and sociological concomitants, and beyond history—if one wishes 
to press so far back—into the biological, geographical, geological, and other 
foundations of history. 

By way of example let us return to one of those Gothic marvels, such as the 
Cathedral of Amiens, which Adams discussed in terms of architectural tech- 
niques and their contemporary equivalents in Gothic culture. Even had Villard 
de Honnecourt and the Commune of Amiens stood ready, there could have been 
no cathedral had there been no available deposits of rock suitable for building 
stone, had wind velocities in northern France been inimical to great sails of 
leaded glass, or had there been tropic intensities of solar heat to convert a glass 
enclosure into a suffocating furnace. Before man even existed, geological and 
geographical developments were setting a stage which in some parts of the earth 
included, in others excluded, the potentiality of Gothic architecture. 

But even given such embryonic potentials as suitable materials and favorable 
climate, there could still be no cathedral without the growth of the necessary 
technological prerequisites. It took three thousand years to develop the building 
skills of Western European man from Stonehenge to Amiens. Even more im- 
portant, it took the same three thousand years and longer for Western man to 
evolve his economic and social potentials from the primitive agricultural village 
to the prosperous city-republic of the 13th century. Cathedral building, however 
ethereal its motives or effects, is a costly enterprise. A community can undertake 
it only if provided with abundant surplus wealth. In medieval Amiens this 
wealth was obtained in the main through the cultivation of a plant called waide, 
the industrial conversion of that plant into dye, and the commercial distribution 
of the dye to various centers of the European textile industry. These activities 
were possible to Amiens only as a result of earlier developments in the technology 
of agriculture, the techniques of weaving and dye-making, the establishment of 
continent-wide and inter-continental channels of commercial exchange, conse- 
quent opportunity for industrial specialization, and many other indispensable 
preconditions. In fact we can say that the whole evolution of Western culture 
formed another strand that had to wind its course up to a certain juncture before 
the cathedral-moment could arrive. 

Most of these considerations are still in the nature of substructures to the 
artifact. Of the aesthetic qualities of the cathedral only one can be directly and 
rationally related to the factors thus far mentioned: the technical perfection 
achieved by Gothic architecture was undoubtedly an aspect of the advanced 
level of 13th century European technology in general. But what of the other 
qualities that impress us in the cathedral and that play so large a part in what 
we might call its unique “dream essence’”’? How are we to define these qualities 
and how interpret them in the terms of our proposals? 

The all-over aesthetic effect of a cathedral like that of Amiens has most fre- 
quently been identified by aestheticians with the category of the “sublime.” 
Linked with the sublimity of the cathedral, indefinably overlapping with it and 
inseparable from it, most observers refer to an effect of mystical exaltation. The 
central impulse of the Gothic epoch has often been described by some such 
phrase as “religious fervor” and we may accept such fervor as the major psychic 
directive of Gothic culture. 
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Religious enthusiasm has usually been accepted as a terminal. It has been re- 
garded as in itself a sufficient explanation of Gothic culture; as a premise which 
it is unnecessary or impossible to analyze. For us the religious enthusiasm of the 
Gothic epoch becomes an example of a collective psychic state. It is the second 
level, the level of latent content, in our analytical framework. And like other 
states of collective mentality, it presumably owed its existence, at this particular 
time in this particular part of the world, to the historical circumstances being 
undergone by the societies that experienced it. For an ultimate explanation of 
the cathedral as a sublime aesthetic and religious phenomenon, we must ac- 
cordingly descend to our third level and undertake a searching study of the 
depth history of Gothic life. 

To make such a historical study in the present context is obviously impossible. 
I am undertaking to do so in some detail in the book already mentioned. To 
serve our immediate purpose in a few words, I may say that Gothic religious 
fervor appears to me to be the psychic accompaniment of the arrival of Western 
European peoples at their first experience of a maturing civilization. Thirteenth 
century city-states like Amiens, as many historians will testify, saw the emergence 
of these peoples into a degree of economic security, civic freedom, commercial 
and military expansiveness, which they had never previously known and which 
were to them deeply fulfilling experiences. 

As a result of thousands of years of earlier up-hill evolution, often staggered 
by the buffets of a nature as yet uncontrollable and by those of more advanced 
invaders, Gothic man had at last arrived at a collective power-summit on which 
he had mastered many of the essentials to his own security and fulfillment, and 
seemed on the way to mastering the world as he knew it. His sense of historical 
mastery distilled itself psychically into a spirit of collective exaltation. Fulfilled 
himself, he found the universe divine and his sense of its divinity, like a rocket 
bursting into a shower of stars, overflowed in all his cultural creations. We see its 
mystical expressions in magnificient celebrations of the Mass, its intellectual 
expression in monumental theological philosophies, its military expression in 
chivalry and the crusades, its artistic expressions in soaring spires, lofty naves, 
radiant glass, and a wealth of sacred imagery in sculpture and painting. In addi- 
tion, it had its musical, its literary, and other expressions. 

Thus the cathedral and its most characteristic aesthetic effects like that of 
sublimity become for us manifestations of a state of collective mentality, and 
that mentality can be attributed to a network of historical circumstances leading 
back over the horizon of history to proto-historical forces. A small part of the 
identity of the cathedral as a work of art can be understood in terms of the in- 
dividuals who commissioned and designed it. The greater part of its artistic 
identity can be understood only in terms of collective forces within the culture 
that produced it. Ultimately, philosophically, its determinants do not stop even 
at the limits of history. In moments of high intuition, when we grasp it as an 
emergent reality, the cathedral of the Middle Ages (and with it every other form 
of cultural expression) reveals itself as an outcome of forces within which the 
whole of existence—all time, all space—converges. Like the granite crests of 
the mountains, like the snow that may fall or the eagle that may light upon them, 
it is a product of the living universe, the universe at work. 
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And as all aspects of reality intermesh in the sequence of forces that gives rise 
to the work of art, so do all aspects of knowledge in any comprehensive analysis 
of it. Some characteristics of an artistic totality can be interpreted in terms of the 
insights afforded to us by individual psychology, but some can be adequately 
interpreted only through the findings of social psychology, and others only 
through those of history, sociology, economics, ethnology, or anthropology. To 
see the work through any one of these intellectual formulations alone is to see 
it partially. To see it partially is to see it ‘through a glass darkly,’ for the full 
light of knowledge is the white light of its totality, not the colored light of some 
component band of the intellectual spectrum into which it may be broken. 

For practical purposes in interpreting a work of art or analyzing an aesthetic 
experience, it will never be necessary—indeed it would be impossible—to seek 
an intellectual understanding of every phase of the creative or aesthetic con- 
tinuum. But in so far as understanding may be needed to illuminate a particular 
mystery or solve a particular problem, there is a fund of scientific knowledge 
available for correlation with every level of the conditioning sequence. And only 
as we take cognizance of at least the main contrasting masses of thought—only 
as we confront individualistic with collective considerations, psychic with ma- 
terialistic ones—can we hope in any study to approach a balanced result. 

The point of view which I have attempted to set forth gives an important 
place to psychological considerations, but it is not exclusively psychological. It 
gives an important place to historical, technological, and economic considerations, 
but it is not exclusively historical or materialistic. It assumes that equally serious 
attention must be given to both psychic and material factors, both individualistic 
and collective ones. Hence it seems appropriate to call this approach a “psycho- 
historical,” “psycho-social,” or “psycho-technic” one. A student who thinks in 
these terms is neither a psychologist, a historian, nor an economic determinist 
as such; he might be called a psycho-historian or psycho-technologist. 

I am aware that even in so long an article as the present one, I have not been 
able to make a detailed, and have therefore perhaps failed to make a convincing, 
analysis of collective mentality and of the mechanisms through which it achieves 
cultural expression. I am aware also that I have given only scant illustration of 
the results to be expected from an application of the psycho-historical point of 
view. I should like to return to all the types of art and of theory that have been 
touched on in the course of our discussion—to the work of Giotto and of Leo- 
nardo, to that of Goya and Moore, to the question of aesthetic types and other 
phases of aesthetics. I believe that psycho-historical thinking carries implica- 
tions for the study of all such subjects. However, it was not the aim of the 
present article to pursue the applications of the psycho-historical point of view, 
but rather to indicate the background out of which it evolved, and to offer the 
general scheme as basis for the synthesis of various branches of contemporary 
thought. The full unification of our existent and still expanding knowledge can 
easily absorb lifetimes of further thought and effort, but I hope that the psycho- 
historical theory will provide at least one of the systems of inter-communication 
along which such thought and effort can profitably travel. 





DEGAS AND THE PROBLEM OF VERIFIABLE EXCELLENCE* 
CREIGHTON GILBERT 


It is a hundred years since we rejected the notion of rules for the production 
of good art. The experience of the romantic movement, the value of spontaneous 
invention, the discrediting of the academies, revealed it as a fallacy. The ex- 
perience of philosophy confirms the rejection. To claim that such and such a 
combination of items is good involves us in a shabby sort of Platonism, and at 
the point of juncture between fact and value there is always some glaring vision 
of total silliness, like Descartes’ pineal gland connecting mind and matter. 

Yet the urge toward reliable standards has a natural and justifiable pull. Our 
concern with art is proper only if art has value, and it is awkward that its value 
should be indeterminate. And, again in our experience, the improvement has 
involved an amputation. It is a truism that critics since the romantic period 
have regularly failed to discover the work of their contemporaries which later 
sifting found most significant, while a comparable study of the Renaissance and 
the Baroque, the period when fixed standards were supposed to be available, 
shows that the public estimation of major and undistinguished artists by con- 
temporaries coincides with our own. Today, on the other hand, the instinct for 
judgment, deprived of a valid channel, turns the public to other fallacies. Thus, 
paintings are gauged by their likeness to photography, by the amount of hard 
work put in, or the choice of a favored subject matter. These standards of judg- 
ment persist in spite of their irrelevance because of their verifiability. The situa- 
tion may be compared to the dilemma of anti-trust legislation, in which an agreed 
principle to prohibit something is constantly under pressure from equally strong 
opposed needs to use it in particular cases. 

Plainly this difficulty does not direct us back to the status quo ante. We may 
however examine more particularly the concept of rules for quality as they ex- 
isted when they were effective, to discover what factors had value and what were 
erroneous. Such a procedure may furnish some usable salvage. The standard case 
is seventeenth century French classicism. Successful works of art were pro- 
duced by Poussin and Racine which were accompanied by highly formulated 
rules. It was inferred that the use of the rules was connected with the quality of 
the works, and other artists proceeded to use them by formula. Soon it be- 
came apparent that these produced poor results, while other artists opposed 
to the rules were successful. The romantic explanation was that Poussin and 
Racine worked well in spite of their rules, or, with less extremism, that the rules 
were only useful for their personal guidance, or the expression of “spontaneous 
invention” in them as individuals. 

Perhaps this gives us our clue. The fault with rules is not their utilization but 
their universality. There need be no necessary connection; that is, a rule may be 
useful even though not applicable in all cases. The proponents of classicism in- 


* A preliminary version of this essay was presented to a meeting of the American Society 
for Aesthetics at Durham, N. C., in October, 1950. 
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sisted on holding on to both, since they wanted a formula for the future, while 
the romantics had to dismiss both to assert personal impulse. The clinging of 
proponents to both factors made it easy for the romantics to destroy both, though 
they had revealed a fallacy in one only. 

If we try to set up ad hoc rules, following this suggestion, we sacrifice one very 
attractive quality of the academic system. No formula or prediction of future 
achievement will be possible. Their function will be more limited. It would be 
possible to give demonstrations, imstead of simple assertions, for the quality of 
already existing works of art. 

A limited aim of this type is also attractive to a writer who is a historian, and 
therefore prone to collect things item by item. On the other hand, the historian 
is notoriously weak when he starts to infer theories; when his arguments are 
offered to the trained logician they too often show up painfully naive in their 
triumphant discovery of lackluster truisms, or in their heedless employment of 
fallacies long carefully outlawed. One can only hope that the risk is worth taking. 
One gaucherie at least, which the simplified statement of the paragraph above 
may seem to embrace, is not involved. If there is any notion of establishing 
“truth,” it is not the metaphysician’s absolute but only that convenient rough 
draft for truth which is our common tool in the study of history and the operation 
of affairs. But even that is somewhat removed from the procedures commonly 
associated with art criticism. 

For a trial instance Degas is peculiarly suitable. He is very well known outside 
the world of specialists, and his appraisal seems to be rising steadily. Further, 
in terms of cultural lag he seems to the lay public to represent modern art, so 
that the issues are still usefully unsettled; if we chose to hunt for the objective 
factor in the high estimate of Raphael, we would have to cope with a completely 
closed situation interesting to few. Yet to the special student Degas is far enough 
away to be manageable. Finally, the criticism of Degas contains some very odd 
features which will prove helpful to us as a point of departure. 

Briefly the criticism of Degas can be reduced to two clichés which are mutually 
contradictory. Some critics emphasize that Degas was a realist, that is, a painter 
who uncompromisingly observed the life around him and reported it with accuracy 
and without bias. Others emphasize that he was a classicist, that is, a painter 
who organized his work in an orderly, finished manner to invoke approval of 
the established virtues. If these two terms are understood in their common 
dictionary sense, they are certainly incompatible, and that is the way we have 
to understand them. 

Several comments may be made at this point. First, neither formula can be 
used as a knowledge component in aesthetic judgment. That is, the fact that 
Degas was a realist, or a classicist, does not explain his value. There are too many 
bad realists and classicists. And yet, of course, the terms applied to Degas are 
used with admiration; his possession of them in a superlative degree is supposed 
to be his greatness. He is called a realist by those who admire both his work and 
realism. Plainly this does not answer to the needs of any strict explanation of the 
phenomenon of Degas’ valuation. 

We have to mention further that the most subtle of critics in each group recog- 
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nize but deprecate the existence of the other. Among the pro-realists is Paul 
Jamot. He actually calls Degas a classicist, perhaps because he admires Poussin 
more than any other artist, but he is using the term so widely that it includes Corot 
and Delacroix, and his specific allusions conform to the standard idea of realism: 
to him the most fundamental virtue of Degas is vividness of movement. To P. A. 
Lemoisne, on the other hand, the most faithful of all Degas’ students, the supreme 
value in Degas is a classic one, precision of drawing. Yet each of these critics is 
quite well aware that the matter is not so simple; each says that his quality is 
supreme in spite of the existence of contrary qualities. For Jamot, the vivid 
movement is great although it must overcome chill formalism of organization; 
to Lemoisne, drawing is great though it must overcome casualness and even vul- 
garity. There is a fallacy here. If there is an involuntary aspect in Degas’ paint- 
ing, which he ought to have overcome but could not, then Degas was not a 
skillful artist and could not control his own production, but that conclusion 
contradicts our basic premise that Degas is a good artist worth writing a book 
about. This in-spite-of procedure is especially common among historians of 
science. It is commonplace to deprecate the religious and supernatural interests 
of Newton and Kepler, and to observe that their discoveries overcame their 
traditional beliefs. Yet we have to admit that Newton and Kepler were intelli- 
gent, and knew what they were doing. The degree of their modernity fitted their 
own unitary personalities and that of their time. It becomes clear that the his- 
torians of science, with a nineteenth century bias, are trying to force their heroes 
into their own image and that if they succeeded their heroes would be lesser 
men. Similarly if we imagine a Degas as Jamot or Lemoisne would want him, 
we would have a painter of little interest: a perfect draughtsman or a photographic 
reporter. Clearly the critics are setting up simplicistic categories into which the 
rich imagination of the artist will not fit. 

To which side should we lean? Is Degas more a classicist or more a realist? 
If we consider certain famous peculiarities in his painting, we may contrive a 
reply. One of his specialized oddities was his composition: the trick of balancing 
an empty space against a heavy group at an edge, with figures even cut off 
arbitrarily and the perspective of the ground rising with shocking speed. How 
would he derive such an idea? The answer is a little embarrassing. Such arrange- 
ments, especially the cut off figures, immediately recall the accidents of snap- 
shot photography; this is a literal instance of the slice-of-life technique. Then it 
is a realist trick. But we might consider another source, the Japanese print. This 
is one of the most stylized of art forms, but it has equally definite similarities. 
Which is the real source? Perhaps a biographical enquiry will help. It helps too 
much, for we find that Degas practiced photography and collected Japanese 
prints.! Thus our two contradictory formulas of classicism and realism are equally 
well supported. This is true of Degas’ style in general. Both Lemoisne and Jamot 
can point correctly to the existence, even the emphasis, of all the elements they 
are pleased by in the paintings themselves. 

The direction in which this analysis is moving may be growing clear, but ‘I 

1 Comparative reproductions, showing very well the connection between Degas and the 
Japanese prints, are easily accessible in E. H. Gombrich’s new book, The Story of Art. 
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should like to present a few more pieces of evidence. They will continue to show 
that realist and classicist elements move together step-by-step in Degas’ work. 
There is the curious matter of Degas’ subjects. It is almost unique for a painter 
of the modern period that we think of Degas automatically in terms of subjects: 
ballet girls, jockeys, laundresses, scenes in cafés-concerts, milliners; this a fairly 
complete list of the subjects which received treatment over and over. The list is 
a little strange and recherché; what can have motivated it? There have been 
many attempts to answer the question. Degas himself spoke of an interest in 
movement, which is certainly there, but considered as a repertoire of movements 
the list could be easily improved. Other writers have had to find two or more 
bases for Degas’ interest in these themes. What principle will explain his cultiva- 
tion of all these subjects and these exclusively? I suggest the following: all of 
them underline that labor, sweat, and awkwardness which are needed to produce 
the beautiful, airy, and luxurious. The dancer strains to practice before she can 
swing with effortless grace; the horses crop grass and stand in loose disarray 
before the sport of kings begins; the lady’s hat and the gentleman’s boiled shirt 
require pain to finish. But these scenes are not simply the exposé of social pro- 
test; on the contrary, the grace and elegance are always being pursued anxiously, 
and the artificial beauty that will result is always potential and understood in the 
unlikely beginnings. Thus the realism of vivid movement and the classicism of 
formal precision are both involved. Indeed, the choice of the subjects seems de- 
signed so that both may be sure to find a place, a possibility which few other 
subjects would allow. 

Other aspects of Degas’ activity also show us the two interests moving with 
equal force. It must certainly have puzzled some critics that Degas collected 
works by Ingres and Delacroix, those great rivals, with equal avidity. Quotations 
from Degas’ obiter dicta illustrate the same point; two may be quoted from the 
rich mine furnished by Sickert’s memoirs. Asked about the technique of oil paint- 
ing, Degas replied that it should be “lisse comme une porte,” executed with the 
slickness of a skilled house-painter. Then there is the incident when Degas, who 
hated dinner parties, was inveigled into attending one and had to escort a lady 
into the dining room. The poor victim wished to make polite conversation and 
began badly by saying: ‘“‘Pourquoi, M. Degas, est-ce que vous peignez vos femmes 
toujours si laides?” The reply ended the conversation: “‘Par ce que, Madame, la 
femme en général est laide.” 

If we imagine a picture of a woman, as ugly as in real life, whose execution is 
slick as a door, we have described a Degas figure. The conclusion to which this 
leads us is now plain. Degas is not a realist in spite of his classicism, nor a classicist 
in spite of his realism. He is not even a man using both techniques at once, though 
that is a little closer to the truth. The particular force and oddity of Degas’ work 
consists in the interlocking of the two qualities with each other. Classical design 
is seen always and only in terms of the photograph; the vulgar world is seen only 
in terms of formal order. The important point is that this is not merely the merger 
of two separate elements, but the merger of two elements which have always been 
regarded as opposites. And what is extraordinary is a point suggested by the 
behavior of Degas’ critics; that is, neither quality has to be compromised or 
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lessened by the other, but each is fully worked out and evolved in every case. To 
return to a previous point, we may observe that either element by itself would 
be ordinary and dull, but is given life and raison d’étre by the presence of its 
opposite. If I may make a remote paraphrase without producing a crude shock, 
this situation may be formulated thus: in Degas, realism without classicism is 
blind, and classicism without realism is empty. 

A final and most general instance of subject matter can be observed in Degas’ 
nudes, where the mutual necessity of the formal and the vulgar is particularly 
rich in levels of meaning. To paint a nude girl is a stock tradition of idealistic 
painting; the nude is Venus or an allegory. The straight realist painter avoids 
it, for it is an artifice. Now Degas painted nudes more than any other subject, 
but he always insisted, and advised other painters, that they should be repre- 
sented as models. That is to say, they present the real conditions for the produc- 
tion of artifice. But it goes further. Other artists from Manet to Matisse have 
painted the nude girl not pretending she was someone else. Degas presents her 
in the position of a girl who is bathing, dressing, receiving a pedicure, that is 
to say a girl who has a job as a model and is preparing herself to look well so 
that she may assume it. Thus the theme of the picture, the awkward structure 
of luxurious grace, is identical with the ballet girl pictures. But it is more complex 
because we are evidently not seeing the model preparing herself in a real way; we 
are seeing a model posing in that position, which in a way is as artificial as posing 
for Venus, but in another way not artificial at all since she is presenting her own 
life in a formalized rendering. Likewise when an actress acts the role of an actress, 
the situation is in one sense a double dose of artifice, but in another sense it is 
artifice doubled back on itself to reality. At thispoint both elements are completely 
articulated, but only brought into full play by the threatening presence of the 
other. 

Our principle then is this, that Degas’ special character is the mutual fertiliza- 
tion of two general qualities which in general experience have been considered 
mutually exclusive. This notion will be more impressive if we can find some other 
examples. Immediately Cézanne comes to mind, with his construction of three 
dimensional rock out of the elements of impressionist shimmering light, his 
constant aim, in his own words, “to make out of impressionism a solid art like 
the art of the museums.” We might think of Manet, whose overwhelming sense 
of the contemporary operates in the frame of academic compositions. In them 
again, the special savor is produced not by one element or the other but by their 
cross-magnetism. Cézanne avoided being just another impressionist, though only 
after a struggle; he also avoided being simply a modeller of form, though the 
cubists were so attracted by amendments to impressionism that they saw them 
exclusively. Manet avoided the empty monumentality of Couture and with equal 
clarity the opposite trap of photographic rendering. But these statements are 
merely negative. What Manet does is to dignify the photograph by the academy 
and to give breath to the academy by the photograph. 

Perhaps wecan move into other periods. Doing so, we might discover in Poussin, 
along with the neatness and stillness so distressing to modern taste, an extra- 
ordinary development of that functional aptitude to purpose that modern taste 
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so much cultivates. His neatness is less that of the formal garden than that of 
the smoothly throbbing motor. And Michael Angelo’s power, so famous in him, 
is not merely bigness and strength; any dull painter can excel him in that. In- 
stead, the power operates in terms of weakness and impotence, and each quality 
is recognizable and measurable in its tremendous scope by the ratio of the other. 

This formula for the distinguishing qualities of certain artists has various theo- 
retical advantages. Thus it cannot stimulate academic imitation. It was an error 
to find the formula of success in painting gestures like Poussin or writing meta- 
phors like Homer. The hopeful copyist who is presented with this intellectual 
abstraction, on the other hand, will merely be embarrassed. We can rule out 
imitation even in an absolute sense; the cross-fertilization of any two contra- 
dictories can only happen once, since afterwards they are no longer contradic- 
tories. I hope, though, that this does not lead us into the danger of setting up 
origination as a standard of quality, since such a criterion acts by fallacies ob- 
vious to the sophomore. 

But the greatest virtue of this principle is that in using it we never actually 
cross the line from the observation of phenomena to the assertion of value. The 
admirer of Degas as a realist, asked to justify his admiration, is reduced to saying 
that he is a particularly perceptive, complete, careful, or good realist. That is, 
he begs the question. In the analysis above, unless I am deceived, the process 
involved is a progressive series of descriptions of situations. No value term enters 
in. What happens is that we reach ultimately the principle of cross-magnetism, 
which is still descriptive of a situation, and the high valuation of this achievement 
does not have to be stated in the aesthetic discussion because it is implicit in the 
attitudes of our whole society on an extra-aesthetic level. Instead of asserting 
that the artist’s achievement is worth approval, we describe it, and the achieve- 
ment so described is one which everyone will accept as valuable. The mutual re- 
inforcement of opposites is, indeed, the central activity of those persons in our 
world who receive most attention and prestige. If our political leaders can pro- 
duce a positive peace from the contrary desires of nations, that is all we ask of 
them; our theoretical physicists find their greatest triumph in the unified field 
theory; our psychologists, in their own terminology, posit as their aim the well 
adjusted personality which absorbs its own conflicts. If the artist’s working area 
lacks the audience and the sense of world destiny given to these others, by the 
same token perhaps there is greater possibility for his modest success. 
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In this essay I shall attempt to investigate certain questions concerning the 
relationship between the interpretation and the evaluation of works of art. The 
analysis aims at clarifying evaluation as it occurs and, in that sense, no theory is 
being presented. One should remember that complexities and complications en- 
countered in the essay are due to the complexities of the situation rather than to 
an ingenious theory imposed upon it. I have no doubt that a simple theory of 
criticism could be developed that would make for easier reading—the question, 
however, is whether such a theory would fully take account of the problems that 
arise in criticism. I shall be concerned here specifically with interpretation as it 
relates to the justification of value judgments. Such a specification seems desirable 
because the criteria and tests which I am to propose for a relevant! interpretation 
are important primarily if interpretation is considered in the context suggested 
here. There are other kinds of interpretative procedures to which the criteria to 
be presented here do not necessarily apply and I do not want to imply that such 
other kinds of interpretation are useless or invalid. Since interpretation is to be 
analyzed in relation to evaluation, it will be necessary to investigate briefly the 
kind of evaluation to be considered here. 

From the viewpoint of evaluative criticism the discussions among the rela- 
tivists, absolutists, and universalists do not any longer seem of great importance. 
By now, the different basic positions and their implications have been analyzed 
and it does not seem very likely that any newly discovered evidence will necessi- 
tate a change in these basic positions. For those who believe in absolute and 
universal values there is not much of a problem in regard to evaluation. Absolute 
norms exist (for those believers); in ways best known to themselves, the critics 
in question have acquired what they take to be absolute knowledge and they are 
usually only too willing to hand their knowledge on to others. The situation is 
far less comfortable for those, who like myself, accept a relational theory of value. 
Evaluative criticism implies the use and application of norms and standards 
that are more than mere expressions of personal preferences and the relativist 
position seems to deny the intersubjective validity of precisely such norms and 
standards. This state of affairs has led some authors to assert that evaluative 
criticism, being incompatible with the relativist position, had best be abandoned 
altogether.? Considering the frequently ill-founded and confused judgments of 
some critics, it is tempting to accept a solution which is logically quite consistent 
with the basic relativist position. However, it should be pointed out that acceptance 
of the relativist position does not imply a rejection of all kinds of criticism. I 
hope to show that the method of criticism suggested here is also logically con- 


1 In the context of this essay the words “‘relevant,”’ “‘proper,”’ “‘appropriate,”’ “‘correct,”’ 
“adequate,”’ etc., are considered as roughly synonymous; also, the word “‘criticism,”’ 
unless otherwise indicated, will mean ‘‘evaluative criticism.”’ 

2 See for example George Boas, Wingless Pegasus (Baltimore, 1950) p. 193. 
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sistent with a relativist point of view. The acute arguments of some of the rela- 
tivists and the impressive array of evidence gathered by them show, to me, con- 
vincingly that there is no counterpart in human conduct and history to the no- 
tion of absolute and/or universal norms. However, no organized cultural activity 
can be carried on for any length of time without some norms and evaluations 
which are socially accepted for a certain period of time and the relativists’ argu- 
ments do not obviate the need for some standards and norms assumed to be 
more than momentary expressions of purely personal preferences. The practice 
of criticism is an undeniable fact and, in all likelihood, this practice will have to 
continue. Any claims to the effect that criticism is incompatible with a relativist 
position actually amounts to surrendering the practice of criticism to the ab- 
solutists. 

One could, of course, recognize the necessity of criticism in all other fields of 
cultural activity and, at the same time, claim an exceptional status for art and 
aesthetic experience. I wonder, however, whether the granting of such an ex- 
ceptional status to art and aesthetics is advantageous or desirable. It would 
seem to open the door wide for all the esoteric notions and practices from which 
an understanding of art and the study of aesthetics have suffered so much.’ 
There is also the question whether such a thing as a pure aesthetic experience, a 
sort of immaculate perception, is psychologically possible and, if possible, de- 
sirable. Furthermore, one might well ask here whether the experience of any 
phenomenon in which a percipient is seriously interested can be considered com- 
plete without his having reached some conclusion as to its value to him; the 
degree of vagueness or precision being dependent upon the interest taken in the 
phenomenon. In some cases, the inability to reach a conclusion in regard to the 
acceptance, or rejection, of a phenomenon is considered a neurotic symptom. If 
the indefinite suspension of the consummation of an experience can be considered 
undesirable in other fields, then I cannot see any reason for advocating such ex- 
ceptional behavior in the field of art and aesthetic experience. 

As I see it, the relativist should not consider criticism as a temporary evil that 
will wither away, but he should recognize the fact that critical evaluation is an 
essential part of our cultural pattern and that there is a need for developing a 
method of criticism that brings into agreement the principles of a relational theory 
of value, pertinent scientific data, and the requirements of organized cultural 
activity. 

One of the most frequently raised objections to criticism is that works of art 
are unique and hence incomparable inier se. It is, of course, possible to elevate 
one’s preference for one particular kind of value—the value of uniqueness—into 
the supreme value and one can also incorporate such a preference into one’s defi- 
nition of works of art. If this is done, however, one should bear in mind that 
such a definition contains an arbitrary inclusion of a personal preference into 
what is purported to be a definition of a class of objects and an area of human 
activity. Moreover, it should be remembered that the relation of self-identity or 

3 For example, ohe might argue that the evidence and conclusions of the relativists, 


while valid for other fields, do not apply to such an exceptional field as art, where absolute 
values are revealed in flashes of intuition, etc., not occurring in other fields. 
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uniqueness is not peculiar to works of art but is applicable to all instances in all 
other fields, e.g., to events in physics where comparisons and evaluations are 
constantly made without producing contradictory or undesirable results. As 
seen from the position maintained here, it is not a question of whether or not 
works of art can be compared inter se—an affirmative answer to that question 
is the presupposition of criticism. The question is rather, ‘(How widely, or how 
narrowly, can one define the limits of the classes within which works of art are 
sufficiently similar for purposes of comparative evaluation?” The question may 
be restated more clearly in the form of two questions, (1) “Is, for example, van 
Gogh’s Old Peasant sufficiently similar in style to Picasso’s Fernande and other 
cubist paintings to allow us to classify them together?” (2) ‘“‘Will such a classifi- 
cation permit a fair and relevant evaluation of van Gogh’s painting?” Questions 
such as these must be approached pragmatically and empirically on the basis of 
perceptual evidence; they cannot be solved by deriving classes deductively from 
a priori art (or other) principles or from definitions of essences, etc. It is hoped 
that the difference between such a priori systems and the one proposed here 
will become clear as the investigation proceeds. 

There is another question that should be considered here, “Is it not possible 
to judge a single work of art of an unfamiliar kind as ‘good’ or ‘beautiful’?” thus 
refuting any claims as to the need of classification for purposes of evaluation. At 
first sight it would appear that the work of art in question is the single member 
of its class and in regard to physical existence this claim would hold true. I should 
maintain, however, that in such a case one compares the actual work of art with 
imagined works of art of the same kind; i.e., for the purposes of criticism imag- 
ined works of art of a certain class are members of that class and have the same 
function as works painted on canvas. 

It amounts to stating the obvious to say that, in a certain sense, every work 
of art is similar to every other work of art, or to say that every work of art is 
unique. It is equally clear that classifications based upon similarity of works of 
art, for purposes of criticism, have the status of definitions and hence are not 
true or false propositions. It would be a mistake, however, to conclude from this 
fact that therefore comparative evaluations are impossible or illegitimate. All 
that follows is that one cannot prove that any one particular system of classifi- 
cation adopted for purposes of evaluation is the only correct system—a fact 
common to all scientific systems. What should, or should not, be considered 
similar and comparable for purposes of criticism will have to be decided in re- 
lation to that purpose and on the basis of observation of the habits and patterns 
of perception of any given group of percipients. This means, of course, that what- 
ever system is employed will be subject to change and revision and cannot be 
considered final in any sense. One will also readily admit that border-line cases 
are bound to occur; however, it would seem perfectly permissible to work out 
the system first and postpone worrying about the exceptional transitional cases 
until the simple and clear cases have been dealt with. 

From the viewpoint presented here, the question whether Rembrandt’s Land- 
scape with a Bridge is a better painting than Joan Miro’s Landscape with Olive 
Trees is not a very meaningful question because it would involve a comparison 
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of objects that are dissimilar in more ways than they are similar. However, 
awareness of the dissimilarity of two such examples should not lead us to over- 
look the important fact that within a more narrowly defined class such paintings 
as Childe Hassam’s Bayley’s Beach and Claude Monet’s Haystacks can be found 
that show enough similarities to make comparisons useful and meaningful. It 
seems worthwhile to draw attention to the fact that most people who take an 
interest in art and who have been exposed to different kinds of art are able to 
group paintings together in terms of their respective styles. Not for a moment 
could one claim that this fact indicates some sort of natural order. Such groupings 
are clearly the result of learning and habituation, but once such habits of per- 
ception are established, they remain fairly stable and can be shared by a number 
of people. If the functioning of relatively stable patterns of perception is ad- 
mitted—and there does not seem much point in denying the fact that people 
are able to perceive styles—then it seems permissible to work out a system of 
classification based on such patterns of perception. 

If it is agreed that works of art can be arranged in classes and that they can 
be evaluated within their respective classes, then interpretation becomes the 
important first phase of the process of evaluation. Interpretation, by determining 
the class to which a work of art properly belongs, determines the norms in terms 
of which it is to be judged, and wrong interpretation would invalidate any judg- 
ment. If interpretation is to serve as an aid in justifying a value judgment, it 
must be distinguishable from evaluation and the criteria for a relevant interpre- 
tation must differ from the criteria for a relevant evaluation. Within the frame- 
work of a relational theory of value, the value of a given work of art cannot be 
established independently of preferences of a percipient. Since interpretation 
determines to a considerable extent the value judgment that will be reached, 
interpretation is; in the last analysis, related to the preferences of a percipient. 
This relationship has led some authors to assume, mistakenly in my opinion, 
that the likes or dislikes of a percipient constitute the only criteria for a relevant 
interpretation.* However, if such criteria for interpretation were accepted, then 
the distinction between interpretation and evaluation would become untenable. 
The failure to distinguish clearly the criteria of interpretation from those of 
evaluation is the result of a confusion of the psychological function ascribed to 
a work of art by definition with the aesthetic function of components within a 
work of art. I shall argue here that interpretation is primarily concerned with the 
aesthetic function of components within a work of art and I shall endeavor to 
show that it is possible to work out criteria for a relevant interpretation that 
are relatively independent of the criteria for evaluation. Before doing so, I should 
like to clarify what is meant by the terms “psychological function of works of 
art” and “aesthetic function of components with a work of art.’”’ Such a clarifica- 
tion necessitates a brief analysis of certain aspects of definitions of value and of 
value judgments. 

In accordance with the basic position adopted here, the value of a work of 

4 Cf. Charles L. Stevenson, ‘Interpretation and Evaluation in Aesthetics,’’ Philosoph- 


ical Analysis, ed. Max Black (Ithaca, 1950) pp. 341-383; see also my review of Stevenson, 
JAAC (J. Aesth.) IX (1951), 334-336. 
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art cannot be stated independently of certain effects which a work of art has upon 
a percipient. Such effects are usually stated, directly or by implication, in defini- 
tions of beauty or corresponding concepts. I should like to use the definition of 
beauty quoted below as a model for the purposes of our present analysis. C. J. 
Ducasse defines beauty as ‘that property of an object which consists in capacity 
of the object to cause pleasure in a subject who contemplates it.”® For the pur- 
poses of this inquiry, it will be permissible to abbreviate this definition into, “An 
object is beautiful if it causes pleasure to a subject.” In other words, the psycho- 
logical function of a work of art, as stated in the definition, is to give pleasure. 
In what ways can a definition of this kind contribute to solving such crucial 
problems of criticism as the reconciliation of conflicts and disagreements con- 
cerning the beauty of a given work of art? As a cultural activity, criticism has a 
strong educational component and we may rightly assume that a serious critic, 
when pointing out the superior value of a particular work of art, is not merely 
indulging in autobiographical revelations but wishes others to accept his valua- 
tion because he sincerely believes that a change of their taste will be beneficial 
to them and will be in the best interest of the cultural tradition to which audience 
and critic belong. Now, as Ayer® and others have pointed out, if beauty is de- 
fined in terms of pleasure experienced by a percipient, the arguments about the 
beauty, or lack of it, of any given work of art are actually not about whether a 
percipient derives pleasure from the work of art but rather whether he should 
derive pleasure from it. If a percipient is able to correctly analyze his responses 
and if he is honest in reporting them, his statement that a work of art gives him 
pleasure is unarguable. The task of the critic, as understood here, is not to explain 
to the percipient that he is mistaken in believing that he is having pleasure, but 
rather that he is mistaken in deriving pleasure from this particular work of art 
and to persuade him that he should derive pleasure from the work of art recom- 
mended by the critic. Since one would hardly want to argue that a man’s atti- 
tudes and responses cannot be changed or that they never should be changed, 
the question to be considered is this, “What evidence and what method of per- 
suasion should be used in attempts to influence and to change a percipient’s at- 
titudes and responses?” 

If the relational theory of value claims to be empirical, then it should investi- 
gate not only the content of value judgments but also the method used to es- 
tablish judgments since this forms an important part of the empirical social 
context of all evaluation. Clearly, the definition of a value and the pronounce- 
ment by some critic of a value judgment derived from a definition by means of a 
quantification of it do in no way imply an acceptance of the judgment by those 
to whom it is addressed. The neglect of analyzing the methods of establishing 
values as related to value judgments seem to permit the inference that some such 
notion as a necessary connection has been tacitly accepted. Such a neglect, to 
me, indicates a lack of awareness of the essentially social function of criticism 
and it probably means that a certain social setting has been assumed to be the 

5C. J. Ducasse, Art, the Critics, and You (New York, 1944) p. 90. My analysis should 


not be taken as presenting Professor Ducasse’s viewpoint. 
6 Alfred Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic (London, 1950) pp. 107-112. 
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standard social setting in which value judgments are made.’ Obviously, the 
aesthetic value of a work of art, or, for that matter, the value of any phenomenon, 
is always conjoined with some method of establishing it. However, it is palpably 
false to assume that there is any necessary connection between a value judgment 
and any one particular method of persuasion (unless such a connection is es- 
tablished by definition). In case of doubt or disagreement in regard to a value 
judgment, it would seem advisable therefore to investigate whether there is a 
disagreement concerning the alleged aesthetic value of an object or whether there 
is disagreement concerning the critic’s methods of persuading the audience to 
accept his judgment. The following analogy may help in further clarifying the 
distinction suggested here. Let us suppose that someone in a position of authority 
discovers purely by accident the healing power of a certain drug; he is not able 
to explain in any way the efficacy of his discovery and gives no reason for using 
it other than his authority which he exercises ruthlessly te enforce the acceptance 
of his cure by those under his domination. Now, we may object to the method 
of persuasion employed in this case and our objections may well result in com- 
plete rejection of the cure urged upon us; yet subsequent scientific investigations 
may establish the efficacy of the drug. The situation described in the analogy 
differs from a value situation in that in the latter no scientific verification is 
possible. From this fact, however, it does not follow that therefore (aesthetic) 
value judgments must be completely arbitrary, nor does it imply that one par- 
ticular method of persuasion—that of submission to pronouncement—is the only 
possible method of establishing value judgments. Conversely, scientific verifia- 
bility of a fact does not imply that scientific method is the only method by means 
of which a true fact could be established as a value for every individual or group. 

In the form in which value judgments are usually stated, e.g., “x is beautiful,” 
there is a tacit assumption of submission to pronouncement of an authority. This 
contention will be borne out by an analysis of the judgment in its more precise 
reformulations. The expression, “‘x is beautiful,’ can be restated as, ‘x meets 
with aesthetic approval”; and according to the analysis adopted here, aesthetic 
approval (of x) consists in having pleasure (caused by z).° If we reformulate our 
judgment in the manner demonstrated by Charles L. Stevenson,’ with modifica- 
tions necessitated by our problem, “‘z is beautiful” reads “‘x is good aesthetically” 
which would be roughly equivalent to “I approve of x aesthetically; do so as 
well.” What answer will be offered to the question, ‘“Why is x beautiful?” As 
we have seen, this question actually means, ‘‘Why should I approve of x aestheti- 
cally?” or “Why should I agree with you in approving of x aesthetically?” In 


7 One cannot help but speculate on the possibility of a causal connection between this 
neglect of the social context of value judgments and the fact that philosophy as practiced 
professionally has been in the hands of professors and similar authorities; their pronounce- 
ments were presented in lecture rooms and similar situations where they were often ac- 
cepted unquestioningly—a standard social setting could indeed be assumed. 

8 It is assumed here that deriving pleasure from works of art is a socially accepted re- 
sponse; the possibility of ‘‘x gives me pleasure, therefore I disapprove of x’’ is not considered 
here. 

* Cf. Charles L. Stevenson, Ethics and Language (New Haven, 1944) p. 21; I have adopted 
here Stevenson’s ‘‘working model’ no. 3. 
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terms of the working model, the answer would be, “Because I (the critic) approve 
of x aesthetically.” That reply is not made more convincing by adding, “because 
x gives pleasure,”’ since, as was pointed out, to approve aesthetically consists in 
having pleasure.'® The only justification offered for finding z good aesthetically 
would be the pleasure derived from agreeing with authority or fear or punish- 
ment for failure to agree. That is to say, the reason for accepting the judgment 
is the authority which the critic commands, an authority that may be based 
upon affection for, or fear of, the critic or the institution which he represents. 
Also, it may be empirically true that whenever the percipient submitted to the 
critic’s authority he did indeed experience pleasure. Whatever the case may be, 
the justification of the judgment does not involve reference to the aesthetic 
object in question and the function of the definition of beauty is primarily that 
of an inducement. The inducement in definitions of this kind is twofold, (1) The 
definition holds out the promise that the percipient will experience pleasure 
(moral elevation, or whatever beauty is defined to be). (2) The definition as- 
sures the percipient that his form of response will meet with social approval." 
To a large extent such definitions contain implicitly references to norms of con- 
duct within certain groups. For example, while it is thought to be correct to 
derive sensuous pleasure from the aesthetic contemplation of works of art, other 
groups object to such a concept of the psychological function of works of art. 
Moral elevation, purification, increase of patriotic sentiment may be recom- 
mended as the proper effects of works of art and beauty will be defined accord- 
ingly. 

It would be a serious mistake to neglect or disregard the important role 
played by inducements and the appeal to agreement with social norms in the 
acceptance of values and value judgments. It is precisely the recognition of the 
importance of social pressure in this connection that leads one to search for 
other, additional criteria in order to make certain, as far as that is possible, that 
value judgments are justifiable on aesthetic grounds as well and not exclusively 
in terms of social consequences. Inducements are necessary but not sufficient 
for the justification of value judgments; they induce a state of willingness on 
the part of the percipient to change his attitude towards a work of art by point- 
ing out a reward for doing so. But inducements cannot aid materially in dis- 
covering why one of several given works of art yields more of whatever effect is 
socially approved. In that respect the percipient remains in the position of sub- 
mitting to the pronouncements of an authority. The critic, in such a situation, 
informs the percipient that Raphael’s School of Athens is more beautiful than 
Dali’s Persistence of Memory, and all the percipient can do is to reject or accept 
the pronouncement and, if he accepts, be content with experiencing pleasure (or 
whatever he is promised he would experience). It is obvious that there is no 


10 We may disregard such circular ‘‘explanations’’ as, ‘“‘because the colors are well bal- 
anced,” etc., such terms as “‘balanced,”’ ‘‘vital,’’ ‘‘harmonious,”’ ‘‘dynamic,”’ etc., are value 
terms and are just as much in need of clarification as the term “‘beautiful.”’ 

11 Forexample, in attempts to further the cause of modern art it is frequently argued that 
those who do not appreciate this kind of art are behind the times, that they do not live in 
the twentieth century, the scientific age, etc. 
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necessary connection between our rejection of submission to pronouncements 
of authority and the aesthetic value assigned to a work of art in a judgment. 
The rejection is an expression of our preference for certain norms of social con- 
duct as is our demand for a justification of value judgments by means of factual, 
aesthetically relevant evidence derived from an analysis of the work of art. 

Enough has been said, I believe, to clarify what is meant by “psychological 
function of works of art” and to indicate the futility of appealing to the psycho- 
logical function of works of art (i.e., to definitions of beauty) in attempts to 
justify value judgments on aesthetic grounds. It will now be necessary to con- 
sider what was referred to above as the “aesthetic function of components within 
a work of art” and to investigate its relation to value judgments. The function 
of components of any phenomenon cannot be meaningfully discussed without a 
tacitly assumed or expressly stipulated knowledge of the whole, the gestalt, in 
terms of which such components function. Assumptions of this sort are implicit 
in analytical or descriptive statements about works of art and they are, of 
course, necessary presuppositions for any appraisive statement. For example, if 
we speak of “above,” “below,” “floating through the air,” etc., in describing 
Titian’s Assumption of the Virgin we presuppose a gestalt, in terms of which 
such references can be meaningfully explicated, in this case a naturalist com- 
position. A descriptive or an appraisive statement that is supported by 
means of references to components implies that we know what the components 
are supposed to achieve and the manner in which they are supposed to achieve 
it; this “what and how” we may call the aesthetic objective. It is the function 
of components within a work of art to achieve this aesthetic objective, and it 
is the percipient’s becoming aware that such an objective has been achieved 
successfully which gives him pleasure (or whatever is promised in the definition 
of beauty). For the purposes of analysis, the aesthetic objective must be con- 
sidered separable from the psychological function of a work of art. For example, 
if the psychological function of a work of art is defined to be moral elevation, 
one would have to claim—unless one makes the distinction indicated above 
that certain colors, lines, or shapes are morally elevating singly and independ- 
ently of the whole in which they occur; this notion one would find difficult to 
support. 

It is the task of interpretation to make explicit, where necessary, the gestalt 
in terms of which components are understood to function and in cases of doubt 
or disagreement to discover the aesthetic objective of a given work of art which 
would make the components appear to function most meaningfully. Since cri- 
teria derived from the psychological function of a work of art were found to be 
useless for purposes of determining the aesthetic function of components, we 
must now consider the question, ‘“‘What criterion can be offered to test the 
relevance of any suggested aesthetic objective for any given work of art?” or 


12 Tt would be a mistake to assume that this interdependence of components and whole 
could be overcome by describing paintings by means of words borrowed from geometry 
(e.g., triangle, circle, etc.). If this is done, one assumes, mistakenly in most cases, that 
paintings are exercises in geometry—a mistake that can easily be corrected by looking at 
the painting.) 
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“What are the criteria for a relevant interpretation?” This question is indeed 
of crucial importance for the present investigation. 

In the preceding I have stressed the fact that evaluation (which is related to 
the psychological function of works of art) should be distinguished from inter- 
pretation (which is concerned with the aesthetic function of components within 
a work of art). This may have conveyed the impression that evaluation and 
interpretation are seen as two sharply separated processes—such is, of course, 
not the case. The distinction is necessary for the purposes of analysis and for 
these purposes interpretation and evaluation are separable; however, this does 
not mean that in actual experience the two will always occur as two clearly 
marked separate steps. As pointed out above, interpretation is one phase of the 
process of evaluation. Since value is not definable without reference to favorable, 
or unfavorable, responses of a percipient, any criterion for relevant interpreta- 
tion that excludes reference to preferences of percipients is in contradiction to 
our basic position. Does this mean that the distinction advocated above rests 
on a fallacy, that we have reached an impasse and that our inquiry had best be 
abandoned? I do not believe that such is the case. The difference between inter- 
pretation and evaluation has not always been clearly stated but I am certain 
that the two can be meaningfully distinguished. I suggest that the apparent 
dilemma can be solved by clarifying certain differences that are somewhat 
obscured by the fact that the same terms are used to describe two different 
situations. I refer to such terms as, “reaction of an observer,” “response,” 
“favorable response,” “preference,” “like or dislike,” etc. I believe that these 
terms do not mean quite the same thing when referring to interpretation and 
when referring to evaluation. I do not intend to say that we are dealing here 
with differences in kind of responses; the differences are differences of degree 
and could perhaps best be stated in terms of differences in degree of ego- 
involvement. 

Above we explained that a percipient’s aesthetic satisfaction results from his 
becoming aware of the successful functioning of components. We also pointed 
out that the successful, or unsuccessful, functioning of components cannot be 
determined without knowledge of the aesthetic objective that is to be achieved 
and we can say that the determining of the aesthetic objective is a necessary 
first phase in the process of critical evaluation. In fact, I should be inclined to 
go further and add that the determining of the aesthetic objective is inevitably 
involved in the process of creating works of art as well as in responses to them 
usually described as “appreciation,” “aesthetic contemplation,” “enjoyment,” 
or “liking,” etc. All these processes contain evaluative components and hence 
involve the determining of an aesthetic objective. 

One of the main reasons, I believe, why the importance of the determining of 
an aesthetic objective is not always recognized is the fact that as long as we are 
dealing with familiar kinds of works of art, we assume that we know the aes- 
thetic objective which the components are supposed to achieve (in fact, this is 
merely a different way of describing familiarity) and we pass through the phase 
of interpretation without effort or hesitation. We become more aware of the 
process of interpretation when we are confronted with a work of art that is not 
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readily identifiable as belonging to a familiar class or style. The problem becomes 
obvious and crucial when one is faced with a work of art that does not resemble 
any of the kinds of art with which one is familiar. The history of art and criti- 
cism show clearly enough what happens in such cases. Unable to comprehend 
the aesthetic objective in terms of which components are supposed to function, 
the (unsuccessful but quite natural) attempt is made to appreciate the new work 
of art in terms of a familiar aesthetic objective. Frustration, disappointment, 
and more or less violent rejection result; the critical evaluation is negative until 
the discovery of a relevant aesthetic objective enables audience and critics to 
adopt a positive attitude towards the kind of art in question. 

In cases of disappointment or frustration the question should be asked, ‘‘Do 
the components fail to achieve their relevant aesthetic objective, or do we fail 
in discerning the aesthetic objective in terms of which the components could 
be seen as forming a more meaningful, coherent pattern?” Obviously, such 
phrases as “more meaningful,” “more coherent,” etc., can be explicated only in 
terms of “more satisfying to a percipient.”” However, the satisfaction derived 
from finding the relevant aesthetic objective which enables a percipient to see 


Una\ial oNn'L 


Fig. 1 


components arranged in a coherent meaningful pattern, is not the same kind of 
satisfaction as that which finds expression in such value judgments as, ‘“‘This is 
beautiful.”’ The satisfaction which is related to successful interpretation is rather 
like that which accompanies the solving of a puzzle or the deciphering of an 
ambiguously presented inscription (see fig. 1). Upon being questioned, it would 
undoubtedly be correct to reply, “I prefer being able to read figure 1 as ‘mellow’ 
to being puzzled by it as a strange pattern.”” However, I should maintain that 
the word “satisfaction” in this context refers to a response different from the 
one usually described as aesthetic satisfaction or pleasure. Furthermore, al- 
though aesthetic satisfaction cannot be had without a relevant interpretation 
(and its concomitant satisfaction), it is by no means true that aesthetic satis- 
faction is implied by the former nor is it always caused by it. For example, one 
could derive satisfaction from being able to decipher an ambiguous inscription 
and be shocked, angry, or annoyed by what one is able to read. One might 
tentatively suggest that something like a law of parsimony applies to the deter- 
mining of a relevant aesthetic objective; e.g., an aesthetic objective is most 
relevant to a given work of art if its components can be seen as coherent with 
the least amount of effort and a minimum of frustration. And one might also 


13 The assumption that an audience will always like a new kind of art once they are able 
to understand it does not necessarily hold true; tout comprendre c’est tout pardonner seems a 
rather dubious principle in ethics as well as in aesthetics. 
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offer a sort of quantitative verification, e.g., an aesthetic objective is most rele- 
vant to a given work of art if the majority of its components (ideally all) can 
be seen as contributing to achieving the objective.“ 

Another example may serve to clarify further the difference between the satis- 
faction related to successful interpretation and the satisfaction related to aes- 
thetic enjoyment. Suppose a student is asked to render the sentence, “I want 
to eat,” in French and he interprets it as, ‘Je ne veux pas manger.” We could 
tell him, ““Je ne veux pas manger’ is not a proper interpretation because it will 
not be useful to you; if you should go to France you will not be understood and 
you will not get anything to eat.” We could reinforce our dictum by adding, 
“I want you to speak the way the French people speak.” All of the foregoing 
statements could be shown to be true, their appeal is to preferences on the part 
of the person addressed and they may, or may not, function effectively as induce- 
ments. What would happen if the inducements should fail? The student could, 
for instance reply, “It is highly unlikely that I shall ever go to France, I do not 
care whether the French understand me, and your command fails to impress 
me because I am not under your authority.”” Would this mean that there is no 
other way of showing whether or not the interpretation of the sentence is proper 
and correct? (And we might add the question, “Is the above method the one 
usually employed in teaching foreign languages in schools?”) There is, as we all 
know, another way of justifying a proper interpretation. We usually say in such 
instances, ““Je ne veux pas manger’ is not a proper interpretation of ‘I want to 
eat’ because ‘ne-pas’ indicates a negation and ‘I want to eat’ does not contain 
a negation.”’ None of the inducements referred to in the first kind of justification 
would have to be brought into play—although all of them may be active or 
others may operate, e.g., a desire to obtain good grades, to be in agreement with 
fellow scholars, etc. One can show that an interpretation does, or does not, make 
sense without appealing to the preferences, motivations, etc., of the scholars 
concerned; the only condition that must be met is that there is an interest in 
having interpretations make sense. It is undoubtedly true that the accuracy of 
the interpretation of our sample sentence can be most conveniently tested by 
addressing a (non-English-speaking) French waiter. However, that is not the 
only and exclusive method that can be used. In fact, in the case of so-called dead 
languages or in the case of codes a behavioral test could not be employed at all. 
Nevertheless, dead languages have been meaningfully interpreted and codes 
have been broken by investigating internal relationships and by testing various 
possible relationships and combinations until an interpretation was evolved 
that did make sense. Egyptologists, for example, are reasonably certain that 
their interpretations are correct without being able to apply the kind of con- 
venient behavioral test referred to above. It is possible, though highly improb- 
able, that another internally consistent interpretation of Egyptian documents 
could be worked out that would also make sense and yet would differ from the 
interpretation now known to us. 

The analogy used above should not be misunderstood to mean that the kind 


14 In regard to this point see also: Helmut Hungerland, ‘‘Consistency as a Criterion in 
Art Criticism,’? JAAC VII (1948), pp. 93-112. 
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of interpretation discussed here is primarily concerned with deciphering a mes- 
sage which an artist wanted to convey or moods, feelings, etc., he intended to 
express; these are matters relating to problems of communication and, at the 
outset, they are of secondary importance. Interpretation, as understood here, 
is, at the outset, concerned with discovering a perceptual pattern and an aes- 
thetic objective in terms of which the components of a given work of art make 
sense pictorially or cohere best internally. The discovering of how components 
may best cohere pictorially is analogous only to discovering how sounds or signs 
of, say, a code make sense or cohere internally. In saying this I do not intend 
to revive the notion that in aesthetic experience the form could be perceived sepa- 
rately from the content of a work of art; nor do I wish to imply that works of 
art should be experienced entirely independently of such extra-aesthetic factors 
as iconological, historical, sociological, psychological, etc., information. If such 
information is known to a percipient it does enter into his experience and I cannot 
see any reason why anyone should want to exclude it. One should of course, be 
aware of the fact that the comprehension of the aesthetic objective does not follow 
from knowledge of the content of the work of art or from iconological, etc., infor- 
mation about it. Furthermore, it should be clearly understood that the effect upon 
a percipient of a certain body of historical or psychological information, formulated 
in the form of sentences and presented separately from a work of art cannot be 
the same as the effect of the work of art which the percipient, in possession of 
such information, experiences. I suspect that a failure to this difference in mind 
is largely responsible for the often repeated saying that the meaning of a work of 
art cannot fully be stated in words. It would be more correct to say that a state- 
ment (using ordinary language) about the meaning of a work of art is not the same 
as the work of art to which such a meaning is ascribed. Furthermore, it is probably 
true that many statements about the meaning of works of art are incomplete be- 
cause they refer to a content or message of the work, in addition to giving infor- 
mation about the work, but do not specify the way in which such a content is 
presented; i.e., they omit reference to the aesthetic objective. Since whatever con- 
tent is presented in a work of art is characteristically modified by the way in 
which it is presented and since no statement about the manner of presentation can 
meaningfully be made without referring to the aesthetic objective, any statement 
about the meaning of a work of art that omits a reference to the aesthetic ob- 
jective will be incomplete. 

As indicated above, it is not assumed here that a work of art has one, and oniy 
one, aesthetic objective; nor is there reason to believe that the aesthetic objective 
as conceived by the creator of a work of art, or his contemporaries, will necessarily 
be the one most acceptable to us today. If such an “original” aesthetic objective 
can be discovered, it may, but need not, aid us in making sense out of a given 
work of art, but it cannot be considered as an absolute standard by means of 
which our interpretations could be proven or disproven.'!® The formation and 


16 Concerning the influence of historical and other information on aesthetic experience 
see: Margarete Bieber, Laocoon: The Influence of the Group since its Rediscovery (New York, 
1942). George Boas, ‘‘The Mona Lisa in the History of Ideas,’’ J. Hist. Ideas I (1940), pp. 
207-224; rptd. in Wingless Pegasus, pp. 211-235. 

16 This is not to say that we should not attempt to discover such aesthetic objectives; 
on the contrary, creative artists and percipients must become aware of them. 
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change of perceptual patterns as they relate to aesthetic objectives is an area 
largely unexplored in the complex field of perception.” We know that such 
patterns exist, we know that changes occur, we know, furthermore, that a pattern, 
once established, can persist for a long period of time, and we know also that 
different perceptual patterns can exist side by side (i.e. that a percipient can see 
different works of art in terms of different perceptual patterns applying them as 
they seem relevant to him); however, we know very little about the factors which 
determine these phenomena. One of the best known examples of the persistence 
of an established perceptual pattern is the remarkable dominance, in Western 
civilization, of the aesthetic objective relevant originally to a variety of ‘‘Classic”’ 
Greek sculpture and applied to a number of styles now seen in terms of—to us— 
more relevant aesthetic objectives.'® The acceptance of Impressionism is an ex- 
ample of the rise of a new pattern of perception and to say that ‘modern art” 
is not yet generally understood is merely to state in different words that there is 
as yet no clear formulation of a relevant aesthetic objective. 

It has been shown that cognitive knowledge, attitudes, etc., influence percep- 
tion and throughout this essay I have stressed the fact that aesthetic experience 
does not consist in a sort of immaculate perception. It is important, however, to 
distinguish here between the influence of cognitive knowledge, etc., upon aes- 
thetic evaluation of a work of art (i.e., evaluation of its psychological function) 
and the influence of knowledge, etc., upon the perception of the aesthetic function 
of components within the work of art—the latter is our main concern here. The 
following example will clarify the distinction I have in mind. There is little doubt 
that the pathographic study of Goya’s Proverbios by Reitman" or Frederick S. 
Wight’s®® more imaginative analysis of them will influence one’s aesthetic ex- 
perience and evaluation of the etchings. I doubt seriously, however, that the 
above studies will lead one to see Goya’s work as linear rather than painterly 
compositions. In other words, the psychological function of the work of art (and 
its aesthetic value) may be changed, but such a change does not, in this and other 
instances, noticeably affect the aesthetic function of the components within the 
work of art. Let me emphasize again that the distinction between the psycho- 
logical function of works of art and the aesthetic function of components within 
works of art is not absolute and it may well be that, under certain conditions, 
information such as contained in Reitman’s study would bring about a change 
from a linear to a painterly perceptual pattern. It would be exceedingly interest- 
ing to discover such cases and to determine the conditions which would produce 


17 In regard to studies in the field of literature Wellek comments, ‘‘Today, at least in 
England and the United States, there seems to be almost no consciousness of this problem. 
‘Literary History’ in this sense [i.e., analogous to Wélfflin] is almost nonexistent.” René 
Wellek, “Six Types of Literary History,’ English Institute Essays 1946 (New York 1947), 
p. 113. 

18 Concerning this problem see: Ernest C. Hassold, ‘The Baroque as a Basic Concept of 
Art,” College Art J. VI (1946) pp. 3-28; Wolfgang Stechow, ‘‘Definitions of the Baroque in 
the Visual Arts,’”? JAAC, V (1946), pp. 109-115; Helmut Hungerland, ‘‘Problems of De- 
scriptive Analysis in the Visual Arts,” JAAC, IV (1945), pp. 20-25. 

19 See: Francis Reitman, Psychotic Art (New York 1951), pp. 143-152. 

20 See Frederick S. Wight, ‘“‘The Revulsions of Goya: Subconscious Communications 
in the Etchings,’”? JAAC, V (1946), pp. 1-28. 
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such a change but, as yet, no studies of this sort have been made in aesthetics 
(largely, I suppose, because the problem has not been clearly recognized). 

Some material relevant to our problem can be found in the work of anthro- 
pologists. For instance, Malinowski reports that among the Trobrianders a 
child is never considered to resemble his mother or his maternal relatives, and 
brothers are never considered to resemble one another, although they may both 
resemble their father. Malinowski connects the fact that we see similarities where 
the Trobrianders do not see them with the very strict taboos that govern their 
familial relationships. Klineberg in his comments on Malinowski’s observations 
suggests a solution of interest to us; he writes, “. .. it is difficult to know with 
certainty whether the sense perception has actually been interfered with, that is 
to say, whether the Trobrianders actually see the two brothers as different even 
though to us they would obviously resemble each other, or whether they are 
merely unwilling to acknowledge such resemblance even when they do see it. It is 
probable, however, on the basis of our knowledge of the degree to which we see 
what we are looking for, that the Trobrianders fail to note any resemblance be- 
cause they do not want or expect to find it.” There are also some investigations 
in the psychology of perception which are related to the questions discussed here. 
As stated by Bruner and Goodman, the general problem is, ‘‘to understand how 
the process of perception is affected by other concurrent mental functions and 
how these functions in their turn are affected by the operation of perceptual 
processes.” Among some of the recent studies concerned with this problem those 
of Shafer and Murphy,™ Bruner and Goodman,”> Bruner and Postman,?* and 


Klein and Schlesinger” have bearing upon our investigation. It would by far 
exceed the scope of this paper to outline carefully the implications of these 
studies for aesthetic analysis; it will be sufficient to say here that the approach 
used in the above and similar studies seems to indicate the direction in which the 
solution of a number of problems in aesthetic analysis should be sought.” 

An illustration of the sort of problem with which we are dealing is the contro- 


21 See: Bronislaw Malinowski, The Father in Primitive Psychology (London 1927), pp. 
84-92. Similar observations are reported concerning skin color judgments of Negroes, see: 
E. Marks, “Skin Color Judgments of Negro College Students,’”’ J. Abnorm. Soc. Psychol., 
XXXVIII (1943), pp. 370-376. 

22 Otto Klineberg, Social Psychology, (New York, 1940), pp. 203-204. 

23 Jerome S. Bruner & Cecile C. Goodman, ‘‘Value and Need as Organizing Factors in 
Perception,” J. Abnorm. Soc. Psychol., XLII (1947), p. 33. 

24R. Shafer & G. Murphy, ‘‘The Role of Autism in a Visual Figure-Ground Relation- 
ship,” J. Exp. Psychol., XXXII (1943), pp. 335-343. 

25 Jerome S. Bruner & Cecile C. Goodman, ‘‘Value and Need as Organizing Factors in 
Perception,” J. Abnorm. Soc. Psychol., XLII (1947), pp. 33-44. 

26 Jerome S. Bruner & Leo Postman, ‘‘Symbolic Value as an Organizing Factor in Per- 
ception,’’ J. Soc. Psychol., XX VII (1948), pp. 203-208; also: Jerome S. Bruner & Leo Post- 
man, ‘‘Perception, Cognition and Behavior,” J. Personality, XVIII (1949), pp. 14-31. 

27 George S. Klein & Herbert Schlesinger, ‘‘Where is the Perceiver in Perceptual The- 
ory?” J. Personality, XVIII (1949), pp. 32-47. 

22 Helmut Hungerland, ‘“‘Consistency as a Criterion in Art Criticism,’? JAAC, VII 
(1948), pp. 93-112, describes an experiment dealing with the problems discussed here. For 
a note of caution concerning experiments see: D. N. Morgan, ‘‘Psychology and Art Today,” 
JAAC, IX (1950), pp. 93-96. 
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versy between Erle Loran and Fritz Novotny concerning Cézanne’s basic com- 
positional principles. Loran asserts that in Cézanne’s paintings “volume and 
space are based structurally on line drawing,’”® whereas Novotny maintains that 
Cézanne “relies less than any of his predecessors on . . . outline drawing. . . [and 
that the] individual patches of colour... are the real support of the pictorial 
structure.’’*° There is no need here to determine the merits of the claims of either 
of the contestants, nor can the issue be fully analyzed from the viewpoint of the 
present inquiry. I must restrict myself to saying that there is a strong indication 
that the different aesthetic doctrines of the authors can be seen as determining 
the perceptual patterns which they project upon Cézanne’s paintings. 

The fact that cognitive knowledge, emotional attachments and other per- 
sonality factors determine the perceptual process seems to raise again a problem 
that was briefly considered at the beginning of this essay. Since knowledge and 
attitudes differ with different percipients, must we not assume that people will 
differ widely in regard to what they see? Moreover, will not such differences, 
complicated further by differences in aesthetic preferences, leave but little hope 
for the resolving of disagreements? I think that the problem indicated by these 
questions (and raised often enough in discussions) is more apparent than real; 
those who raise the problem overlook an obvious but important fact. There is 
no doubt that, in a certain sense, an individual’s perceptions are peculiarly his 
own—in the sense, that is to say, which is implied by the definition of an indi- 
vidual. However, this fact should not lead us to conclude that therefore one in- 
dividual’s perceptions must be completely different from those of all other in- 
dividuals and it does not preclude the possibility that the perceptions of different 
individuals may be similar to a high degree. Everyday experiences lend support 
to this assumption and Sherif’s* investigations of the autokinetic response have 
confirmed it experimentally. Sherif’s investigations have an important bearing 
upon our analysis because they show that individual perceptual norms are 
dependent upon the norms of the experimental group to which an individual be- 
longs and that a member of such a group when subsequently facing ‘the same 
situation alone, after the range and norm of his group have been established, . . . 
perceives the situation in terms of the range and norm that he brings from the 
group.’’? Now, I am, of course, aware of the difference between such phenomena 
as a single point of light observed under controlled experimental conditions and 
a complex work of art seen by an audience in a museum or art gallery. Neverthe- 
less, it seems permissible to apply conclusions drawn from the experiment—with 
necessary modifications and all due caution—to the general situation because of 
certain relevant similarities. When seeing for the first time a work of art that be- 
longs to a new, unfamiliar style, members of an audience face an “unstructured 
situation” and they must find a perceptual pattern that enables them to cope with 


29 Erle Loran, Cézanne’s Composition, (Berkeley & Los Angeles 1943), p. 10. 

30 Fritz Novotny, Paul Cézanne (Vienna & New York 1937), p. 12. 

31M. Sherif, ‘‘A Study of Some Social Factors in Perception,” Archives of Psychology, 
(New York 1935), no. 187; see also: M. Sherif, An Outline of Social Psychology, (New York 
1948), pp. 162-177. 

32M. Sherif, An Outline of Social Psychology, p. 171. 
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it. In our terminology, they must discover a relevant aesthetic objective in terms 
of which the unfamiliar work makes sense. Furthermore, most of the percipients 
who are concerned with the sort of problem discussed here belong to a group that 
has formed norms and perceptual patterns that are peculiar to that group. Wide 
though the variations may be within the group, as a whole it differs significantly 
from other groups not concerned with such problems. 

When I speak of one group as distinguished from others I mean the following. 
The problem of interpretation and its relation to evaluation, as discussed here, 
is a problem that arises only under special conditions (which will be described 
more fully below); before percipients arrive at the point where these conditions 
obtain, they have undergone a fairly extensive process of learning, partly in the 
form of directed study, partly in the form of selective exposure and habituation. 
I submit that in this process of learning, perceptual patterns and norms are ac- 
quired and achieve a degree of stability sufficient to permit the assumption that 
members of this group spontaneously and by habit see works of art as organized 
in terms of certain aesthetic objectives. For example, most art historians see 
Tintoretto’s Adam and Eve as a painterly composition and not as a composition 
organized in terms of a linear aesthetic objective relevant to, say, a Bronzino 
or a Palma Vecchio.“ Almost all the art students I have encountered grouped 
together without hesitation such paintings as Homer D. Martin’s View on the 
Seine, Pissarro’s Red Roofs, and Sisley’s The Village of Voisins, (and they did not 
include in such a class paintings like Holbein’s portrait of Georg Gisze) without 
getting involved in the issue of aesthetic value. In saying this I do not want to 
imply that the perceptions of these “professionals” are more correct than those 
of others, I merely want to point out that they have developed the habit of 
making sense of paintings in terms of perceptual patterns that do not depend 
exclusively upon aesthetic preferences. In other words, the members of the group 
to which I am referring are able to investigate questions of interpretation in- 
dependently of questions of aesthetic value. 

It is true that the validity of any proposed justification could be questioned by 
pointing out that, in the last analysis, the evidence used to support the justifica- 
tion depends upon preferences of the percipients concerned. I hope that I have 
made it sufficiently clear that whatever validity is claimed here, for the evidence 
and justifications based upon it, is claimed for a comparatively limited group of 
percipients only. For that group however, because of its training and habituation, 
evidence of the kind discussed here can be considered independently of aesthetic 
likes or dislikes. In fact, I think that it is rather misleading to introduce the issue 
of preference or rejection (in the sense of simple like or dislike) into the discussion 
at this point, because by doing so one conducts the analysis on the level of a sort 


33 On this point see also: Paul R. Farnsworth, Musical Taste: Its Measurement and Cul- 
tural Nature (Stanford 1950), pp. 7-20. In distinguishing different groups, no evaluation 
whatsoever is implied; the group referred to here should not be thought of as a superior 
group of the select few. 

%4 This does not mean that all percipients use Wélfflin’s terminology, that they are 
aware of his system of classification, or that they are in entire agreement with Wolfflin’s 
theories. 
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of philosophic pseudo-primitivism and in a context where it does not arise in the 
first place. I should say that it is a serious methodological error, and certainly not 
scientific, to disregard socio-psychological facts which are conditions of the prob- 
lem under investigation. It is inadmissible to analyze proposed solutions of a 
problem that arises only for a person who is culturally sophisticated (or neurotic) 
enough to worry about it by testing the solutions in terms of the reactions of a 
man who settles all problems of evaluation by simple liking or disliking. A brief 
summary of the conditions that give rise to the problem will, I think, support my 
contention. 

Disregarding the fact that there are probably a considerable number of people 
who never look at works of art one way or the other, there are undoubtedly ob- 
servers who are not at all interested in finding out in what way paintings by Tin- 
toretto, Holbein, Renoir, or Mondrian make sense. Furthermore there are others 
who “know what they like” and who are not interested in widening the range of 
their knowledge and appreciation beyond a certain limit. (This group, by the way, 
is not limited to the so-called Philistine who knows that he likes Tobi Rosenthal’s 
Portrait of the Cardinal, but includes as well those for whom narrative painting is 
not art, Wordsworth or Kipling is not poetry, or for whom jazz is not music, etc.). 
Again, there are experts who “know” (eternal) art principles, or who have dis- 
covered the essence of the novel, etc.—they are secure in their knowledge and 
they feel no need for a justification of their criticism. In fact, they rather resent 
any demand for a reasonable explanation of the basis of their evaluations, con- 
sidering such requests an attack upon their authority. Obviously, none of the 
people described above would worry about the problems analyzed in this essay 
(notwithstanding our wish that they should worry about them). The problems 
arise for percipients and critics who wish to avoid judging works of art in terms of 
their prejudices, who are interested in relevant evaluations and who recognize 
criticism as a socio-cultural need; they must furthermore feel a need for justifying 
their position in meaningful language and they must be interested in supporting 
their judgments by means of evidence that is open to inter-subjective tests and 
investigations. It is safe to say, I think, such an attitude presupposes a degree of 
tolerance and sophistication rather far removed from the level of direct and 
simple like or dislike, an attitude that is the result of a process of learning in which 
such perceptual patterns and habits as were described above are inevitably ac- 
quired.*® 

As was pointed out earlier in this essay, criticism involves classification of works 
of art. It has been made sufficiently clear, I trust, that the classes suggested here 
should not be thought of as a priori categories; they are not derived from logically 
irreducible bases, nor do they involve essences of works of art, the nature of art, 


35 In a negative way I found the above contention confirmed when attempting to study 
experimentally the questions discussed here. I discovered very soon that certain tests for 
discrimination, similarity, etc., yielded no useful results when given to persons with no 
art training or experience; in such cases, a certain amount of instruction had to be given 
in order to explain the points at issue; the instruction sometimes had to be so extensive 
that, in the end, learning and memory were tested, rather than spontaneous perception of 
works of art. 
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universal principles, or anything of that sort. Works of art are primarily, but not 
exclusively, experienced as auditory or visual phenomena and any classificatory 
system that does not fully recognize this glaringly obvious fact is, for the purposes 
of criticism, condemned to be useless. The classes suggested here are derived from 
perceptual experience of works of art. The system of classification cannot be 
rigid but will be subject to adjustments and revisions according to the needs and 
purposes of criticism. Since the acceptance of a classificatory system does not 
follow from the field to which it is applied, it cannot be proven that the scientific 
system of classification advocated here is the only or best system, but this is a 
fact common to all systems of classification (scientific or otherwise) in any other 
area of investigation.** From the viewpoint of the individual work of art, any 
comparative evaluation will be, to a certain extent, unfair and, in that sense, a 
classificatory system and evaluation based upon it are admittedly a compromise 
solution. One can only hope that the solution suggested will satisfy the needs and 
conditions that arise out of and form the pattern of Western civilization. Phrased 
as a formula, the solution should be designed to work a minimum of hardship in 
individual cases and yet be compatible with the needs of the situation. 

In conclusion I should like to consider briefly the question of the relationship 
between the different classes. By insisting that works of art be judged in terms of 
criteria relevant to their respective classes, I have indicated that, from my view- 
point, it would be rather meaningless to say that Joan Miro’s Dutch Interior is 
more beautiful than Giorgione’s The Tempest. However, the question might be 
asked whether the class of Miro-like-paintings is superior, or inferior, to the class 
of Giorgione-like-paintings. I should hold that, in theory, all classes are of equal 
value aesthetically, since I cannot find any a priori basis on which a hierarchic 
order of classes and aesthetic values could be established. I should like to add, 
however, that this does not imply that no meaningful judgment could ever be 
passed as to the relatively superior value of one class in relation to that of others. 
In actual practice any number of decisions are constantly made which in some 
way, directly or by implication, involve an ordering of classes in terms of their 
respective values. The justifications for decisions of this sort are complex and they 
are clear at best only in extreme cases. For example, few critics would seriously 
argue that the class of comic strip portraits, say, of Joe Palooka, has the same 
aesthetic value as the class of portraits containing Velasquez’ Innocent X. When 
saying this, however, we should remind ourselves that we have taken for granted 
the general acceptance of a particular definition of aesthetic value and the psy- 
chological function of works of art. Since this assumption does not hold true, the 
decision that the class of Velasquez-like portraits has greater aesthetic value than 
the class of comic-strip-portraits is valid only for a certain group of percipients— 
within that group it will, in all probability, find general acceptance. Similar ques- 
tions arise in connection with problems of censorship, etc., and again I should say 


36 For a further discussion of the problem of classification see: Helmut Hungerland, 
“Suggestions for Procedure in Art Criticism,’”? JAAC, V (1947), pp. 189-195; ‘‘Consistency 
as a Criterion in Art Criticism,” JAAC, VII (1948), pp. 93-112; ‘“The Social Basis of Art 
Criticism,’’ Algemeen Nederlands Tijdschrift voor Wijsbegeerte en Psychologie, XLI (1949), 
pp. 201-211. 
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that in regard to extreme cases fairly general agreement will be obtainable within 
the group of percipients referred to here. Such agreements should not be mistaken 
for a verification of a hierarchic order of classes and aesthetic values and the 
temporary character of such agreement should not be overlooked.” As indicated 
by the reference to censorship, the granting of a higher, or lower, status to a cer- 
tain class is justified in most cases on other than aesthetic grounds. For example, 
if an imaginary censor would object to Goya’s Maja Desnuda but would accept 
Ingres’ Odalisque, his judgment would say little about the relative aesthetic value 
of these different styles of painting but would primarily indicate certain moral 
notions of the censor.* I think that similar extra-aesthetic grounds for the evalua- 
tion of classes will be found in cases where apparently a hierarchical order of 
classes and of aesthetic value has been devised. However, this whole question is a 
complex problem and one which must await a fuller analysis in a separate essay.*® 


37 Such agreements within groups frequently tend to obscure the issue; within one’s 
group one agrees “‘naturally’” that certain kinds of art have higher aesthetic value than 
others, whereas certain kinds have ‘‘of course’”’ no value at all—they are ‘‘not art.’”’? Even 
such a confirmed relativist as Kellett does not avoid this mistake; cf. his comments on 
Shakespeare vs. the Sidneians and Jonsonians. E. E. Kellett, Whirligig of Taste, (London 
1929), pp. 75-76. 

38 Kellett remarks concerning this point, “‘If meant for children, Othello is one of the 
worst works in existence, and vastly inferior to Little Arthur’s History.’’ Whirligig of Taste, 
p. 148. 

39 For example, the following question, raised in a discussion by Professors B. Jessup 
and M. Rader, deserves careful consideration. If one accepts the principle of judging 
within classes, it may happen that one will be able to award a first prize in one class but not 
in another. Would it not be possible to say that, in that case, the winner of the first prize 
is superior to all others in his class as well as to those who failed to win a prize in their 
respective class? I am not certain that such claims could be justified on aesthetic grounds. 
Two arguments occur to me; the first concerns the relationship of one class to another. 
For example, the fact that, at an athletic competition, the winner of the 100 yard dash, 
John Doe, establishes a new world record whereas the winner of the broad jump, Richard 
Roe, does not even come close to the local record, would, to me, not imply that the runner 
John Doe, is a better athlete than the broad jumper Richard Roe. The second argument 
involves the question of whether certain characteristics, e.g., consistency, by means of 
which one evaluates within classes, could not transcend the limits of their classes, thus 
permitting a comparative evaluation of members of different classes. I should say that a 
decision would depend primarily on how widely or how narrowly classes can be defined 
perceptually. In some situations, divisions found useful for certain purposes, might be 
abandoned and all works of art concerned treated as members of one class. For instance, 
it would seem permissible to compare, if necessary, an Impressionist painting, say a Monet, 
with a Pointillist painting, say a Seurat. In other instances the dissimilarities would seem 
too great to allow such a solution, e.g., Tintoretto and Mondrian. However, there are prob- 
ably factors not mentioned here that, upon careful analysis, might lead to a reconsidera- 
tion of the question. 


, 





THE BASIS OF MUSICAL COMMUNICATION* 
HENRY LELAND CLARKE 


Three great fields of communication may be distinguished in music, as in poetry: 
the lyric, the dramatic, and the epic. The lyric expresses the emotions of the in- 
dividual; the dramatic portrays the conflict of characters; and the epic affirms the 
voice of the people. In other words, lyric is “I’’; dramatic is “they’’; and epic is 
Swe??, 

A given work may, and usually does, contain elements of more than one of 
these categories. But in most instances the basic communication is one either of 
individual emotion, of character development, or of concerted aspiration. In the 
last category the aspiration may or may not be personified by a particular hero, 
and it may or may not be exemplified by particular deeds. The criterion of the 
epic here is the oneness of the creative artist with those for whom he speaks. 

The most natural musical medium for the lyric is the solo song. But after a 
period of vocal preparation, a wordless solo instrument becomes capable of lyric 
communication. In a particular culture characteristic melodic lines gradually 
take on such rich connotations that the emotions of the individual can be ex- 
pressed with remarkable exactness without recourse to text or title. Thus a song 
without words by Mendelssohn or an andante cantabile by Tchaikowsky needs no 
label, such as ““None but the lonely heart,” to clarify the composer’s lyric mes- 
sage. 

The most natural musical medium for the dramatic is the orchestra, which 
evolved in intimate connection with the words and action of opera. But after a 
period of operatic preparation, the orchestra assumed an independent role as 
a vehicle of dramatic communication. Out of the operatic overture grew the great 
dramatic form of purely instrumental music, the symphony. 

To be sure the vocal parts of many operas are more lyric than dramatic. Many 
times the Neapolitan opera was condemned as nothing more than a series of lyric 
arias strung together. But whatever the opera had to offer, the symphony adopted, 
and by combination, counterposition, development, and metamorphosis welded 
into a highly dramatic representation of conflicting and contrasting musical 
characters. 

The natural habitat of epic music is folk song, music which affirms the achieve- 
ments and aspirations of a whole people. Sometimes one people may take over the 
music or even the very name of another people so thoroughly as to make it a part 
of its own epic. Thus the modern folk song, ““The Peatbog Soldiers,”’ created by 
anti-fascist Germans in Nazi concentration camps, has been taken over by other 
oppressed peoples, who sing it as their own song of hope. The ostensible hero of 
many Negro spirituals, such as ““Go down, Moses,” is the people of Israel. For 
some time Negro slaves in their daily lives identified themselves as Israelites and 
their white masters as Egyptians. 


* This paper was presented at the ninth annual meeting of The Pacific Coast Division 
of the American Society for Aesthetics at Mills College, Oakland, Calif., April 15, 1951. 
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If a traveling composer collects a folk theme and merely injects it into his own 
work, it remains his shallow memento of quaint natives. But anyone may adopt a 
folk song and keep its epic quality provided that he identifies it completely with 
his own people. As a gracious tribute to the Russian ambassador, Beethoven may 
introduce a Russian folk theme into a string quartet (Op. 59, no. 2) and create a 
colorful, exotic, dramatic element, but it is not epic. Yet the same theme is used 
by Mussorgski as a genuine epic element in the most epic of operas, Boris Godu- 
nov. 

However, as is usual in highly developed music, it is the leading role of the 
chorus which makes this work profoundly epic. The people becomes the true 
hero of the opera. This tradition can be traced back as far as Greek tragedy, in 
which the people, represented by the chorus, provides the epic music. 

In the ages of barbarism the epic was the spokesman of a particular tribe. But 
the modern epi: speaks for all the people. In the sixteenth century the Council of 
Trent organized the last great effort of the Roman Church to remain truly 
catholic, that is, to speak for all the people. Out of this movement grew the unpar- 
alleled epic choruses of Palestrina and Lassus and the splendid motets of Giovanni 
Gabrieli, for chorus and orchestra, at once epic and dramatic. 

A local German church musician, J. 8. Bach, created one of the greatest musical 
epics, the B Minor Mass. This was common ground for Lutheran, for Roman 
Catholic, and, as far as Bach was concerned, for all men. His fugue, “And on 
earth peace, good will to men,” will stand for all time as an: affirmation of the 
highest hopes of mankind. The Crucifixus is a miraculous transformation of an 
old opera tradition. From the beginning Italian and English opera had favored 
the personal lament for a lost hero, sung by a single voice over a falling chromatic 
figure, repeated in the bass. Over this same figure Bach makes his chorus mourn. 
Thus a lyric lament becomes a universal lamentation for the crucified Christ. 

But Handel, a more cosmopolitan artist, broadened the scope of epic music 
still further. A German who was writing Italian music in London, he suddenly 
turned from the dramatic field of opera to the epic field of oratorio, from the 
patronage of the unreliable aristocracy to that of the solid middle class, and from 
Continental style to the sound epic traditions of Old England. 

Handel raised the chorus to its full epic grandeur. As Leichtentritt says, ‘“The 
chorus in the Handel oratorio represents the voice of the people.’ This refers not 
to The Messiah, which is partly epic, partly a lyric expression of the personality 
of Christ, but to the great Old Testament oratorios. Especially in Israel in Egypt, 
“the whole nation is the hero.” As in Negro spirituals, the people of Israel is 
symbolic. Here it means “the English people, the German people, any people.” 

The epic quality of Handel’s oratorios transcends the bounds of any particular 
religious group, even of Christianity as a whole. What Bukofzer calls Handel’s 
“ethical humanism’” is carried still farther in Beethoven’s most epic work, the 
Ninth Symphony. 

1 Hugo Leichtentritt, Music, History, and Ideas (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1938), pp. 154-55. 


2 Manfred F. Bukofzer, Music in the Baroque Era (New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 
1947), p. 349. 
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Beethoven had attempted to communicate the epic of the French Revolution 
and of the man who, for a time, he considered its hero, in the Eroica Symphony. 
But without words or strong folk elements, it is doubtful if music can convey a 
clear epic meaning. The funeral march is one of the most poignant lyric laments 
and the rest of the Hroica is high drama, but it fails to be an epic of the people. 
Negative evidence of this is the delight with which the Nazis used it for their own 
criminal, anti-popular purposes. 

But the epic drive in Beethoven’s Ninth compelled him to break with tradition 
and end with a chorus. The epic affirmation, ‘‘All mankind is friend and brother” 
must be said and sung in so many words. Furthermore, he makes no mere mechan- 
ical adaptation of a theme derived from the people, but rather a highly artistic 
development of a theme which bespeaks his integration as one of the people. This, 
too, is a powerful ingredient in the creation of thoroughly epic art music. 

After Beethoven the effort to cram the epic of brotherhood back into ecclesias- 
tical molds became all but impossible. Mendelssohn’s oratories contain choruses 
composed with a skill surpassed only by Palestrina and Handel. But his inclusion 
of Lutheran chorales, which seemed so affirmatory and urfversal in Bach’s epic 
cantatas, seem sectarian and narrowing when presented to an Anglican congre- 
gation by the grandson of Moses Mendelssohn, the great Jewish philosopher. 

In symphonic literature homage to the epic quality of Beethoven’s Ninth is 
paid in such works as Brahms’ First and Mahler’s Eighth. Conceivably the epic 
associations set up in the folk-like theme of Beethoven’s choral finale might be 
strong enough to carry over to its purely instrumental counterpart in Brahms’ 
last movement. But Brahms’ First remains essentially lyric and frequently dra- 
matic. In no symphony does Brahms use the surest vehicle of the epic, the chorus 
with words. 

Mahler, on the other hand, in his Eighth Symphony marshals not one, but three 
choruses and not one, but two great epic texts, the Venz, creator spiritus and the 
concluding scene from Faust. This ‘Symphony of the Thousand” is a lyric ex- 
pression of the composer’s personality and a dramatic utilization of post-Wagner- 
ian resources. Yet for want of a close identification with the people, Mahler fails 
to achieve his epic plan. 

Recent American essays toward epic music have been imbued with a deeper 
sense of the oneness of the people, but lacked the finely wrought musical artistry 
necessary to a major work. The most impressive epic I have witnessed was 
Totenmal,’ performed in Munich throughout the summer of 1930, but it was 
impressive less for its music than for other factors. It brought into play not only 
solo, orchestra, and chorus, but the dancers of Mary Wigman, and voices reading 
the letters of dead soldiers from the darkness of every corner of the great audi- 
torium. It was a tremendous communication of the cry for world peace and world 
brotherhood. 

The need for epic music is greater than ever today, and the means of commu- 
nication for all music—epic, lyric, and dramatic—are expanded by the mass media 


3 Totenmal: Dramatisch-Chorische Vision fiir Wort Tanz Licht by the Swiss poet Albert 
Talhoff. 
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of phonograph, radio, film, and television. Yet all commentators, including 
Bukofzer and Sachs, agree in deploring “the fatal gap between composer and 
audience that characterizes modern musical life.’ 

A leading cause of this gap is the pressure of those who do not want music as 
communication, but music as distraction. These forces were spotted two hundred 
and fifty years ago by Johann Kuhnau, predecessor of Bach as cantor at St. 
Thomas’, Leipzig, and composer of the first keyboard sonatas. In his novel, Der 
Musicalische Quack-Salber, Kuhnau writes: ‘Persons of high degree who patron- 
ize music do it for reasons of state in order to distract the people and to prevent 
them from looking into their cards.’’* 

Another cause of this “fatal gap” is the perpetuation of the attitudes of the 
‘Twenties’, when artists generally were more acclaimed for being different than 
for being intelligible. Some of the discoveries of these pioneers can be made to 
communicate, but not if the composer and the audience each speaks a different 
language. 

A final cause of the gap between composer and audience is the priority accorded 
to purely instrumental music. It is seldom sufficiently recognized that the vast 
bulk of all music, in all centuries and on all continents, has been linked with words 
or action or both and by virtue of these words and action has been capable of 
exact communication. 

Purely instrumental music has towered to its present heights only in the West- 
ern art music of the last few centuries. And in every case the independent instru- 
mental form was originally a mere by-product of earlier songs and dances. Out of 
generations of vocal chansons came the instrumental canzon a sonar, which be- 
came the sonata. Out of generations of motets grew the ricercare, which developed 
into the fugue. The first concertos were for voices accompanied by instruments. 
Only after the allemande, courante, saraband, and gigue had been virtually danced 
out in action on the ballroom floor were they combined in the instrumental suite 
as objects of sedentary attention. 

Similarly many themes and specific musical idioms were thoroughly assimilated 
as vocal music before their purely instrumental career began. Spaniards had sung 
‘“‘Watch the cows for me” for years before it became the subject for the charming 
keyboard variations of Antonio de Cabezon and one of the ancestors of all suc- 
ceeding keyboard variations. To experience the full chill horror of the Dies Irae, 
introduced in Berlioz’ Fantastic Symphony, one must know the textual meaning 
of this plainsong of doomsday. 

The vocal melody of “The Darktown Strutters’ Ball” becomes later a boogie- 
woogie basso ostinato. And bebop instrumentalists, upon hearing the title of a 
well-known song, improvise harmonic variations on its theme. 

Never were the purely instrumental offspring of vocal music more vigorous 
than in the nineteenth century, but why did this romantic age make so much of 
them? According to Alfred Einstein, “The Romantics . . . despised language as a 


4 Bukofzer, op. cit., p. 410. Cf. Curt Sachs, Our Musical Heritage (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1948), p. 376. 
5 Translation by Bukofzer, op. cit., p. 399. 
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means of communication ... Everything tended towards establishing the pri- 
mary importance of instrumental] music, precisely because it could not communicate 
any notional perceptions, because it was indefinite, an art of the unconscious.”* 

The Romantics felt at odds with the dominant forces in their environment, and 
it is natural for anyone in that position to turn to instrumental music. Signifi- 
cantly the creator of ‘the first products . . . of chamber music’” was a Jew, who 
signed himself proudly “‘Salomone Rossi Ebreo.” In these works he could express 
his deepest feelings, unhampered by Christian texts. Jewish virtuosi ever since 
have excelled as violinists, instrumentalists, more often than as singers. But if our 
modern civilization is what we want it to be, it should be unnecessary for any 
artist to take his communication underground. 

As we have seen, lyric instrumental music can give a rather exact communica- 
tion of the emotions of the individual if based on a prior tradition of music with 
words. And dramatic instrumental music can give a representation of the conflict 
of characters if based on a prior tradition of music with words and action. 

Epic music can be effectively presented in works with choruses, if the composer 
identifies himself fully with the aspirations of the people and realizes the potenti- 
alities of folk-like material on a high level of musical development. In such 
works Handel and Beethoven broadened the scope of epic music to embrace all 
humanity and from such works will rise the epic which can be truly called the 
Tenth Symphony. 


6 Alfred Einstein, Music in the Romantic Era (New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 
1947), p. 345. 

7 Paul Henry Lang, Music in Western Civilization (New York: W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, 1941), p. 367. 





THE HUMANISM OF THOMAS MANN 
VAN METER AMES 


From first to last Thomas Mann thinks in terms of a conflict between uncon- 
scious nature and conscious spirit. Yet the discussions between the Jesuit Naphta 
and the humanist Settembrini in The Magic Mountain introduce something new: 
in considering science as a possible escape from the verbal squirrel cage. They 
fail in trial-and-error efforts to lift the latch but they find the door. Hans Castorp 
sees it: “Disease, health! Spirit, nature! Are those contradictions? I ask, are 
they problems? No, they are no problems.’ Settembrini scolds Naphta for 
obscurantism and Naphta shows “the presence of irrational ferments” in Settem- 
brini’s “rational-utilitarian ideas of social improvement.’” Then Naphta actually 
shakes the door with his “onslaught upon the classical ideal of education, the 
rhetorical literary spirit which characterized the whole of the European educa- 
tional system, and its splenetic partisanship of the formal and grammatical.’ 
But instead of proposing scientific education, Naphta falls back upon an appeal 
to life and passion which his adversary quickly calls barbarism. Yet Settembrini 
also is thwarted, because in talking about science and progress he uses the same 
abstract reasoning as Naphta, which can always be turned about. 

The mutual shortcoming of the two dialecticians is brought home in their 
common discomfiture by Mynheer Peeperkorn. Analysis of his symbolism shows 
him to be Dionysus, the god of primeval incoherence.‘ He commits suicide be- 
cause he no longer has the force to make life worth while. But, as the Dionysian 
unconscious principle or the Schopenhauerian Will, he triumphs on his last legs 
over the confusing wordmen who have no method by which to cooperate against 
chaos. Their contradictory logic leads to a duel, to suicide and war. 

This novel suggests that the author is weighing the possibility of using science 
as an alternative to mere disputation and speculation; even though he reaches a 
negative result, and although to a great extent not science but a travesty of it 
is considered. The insufficiency of mere technology is assumed: Hans Castorp’s 
education begins when his training as an engineer is completed. He does send for 
some books on “scientific engineering, technique of ship-building, and the like,” 
but neglects them for text-books in “anatomy, physiology, biology,”’ and the 
question, ‘“What was life?’’ Still he is not interested in the kind of problem that 
genuine research would tackle. He simply slides into dreams. Inert information 
heaps up to a feeling of futility, and gives him no inkling of a procedure by which 
men could gain increasing control of their lives. 

Theorizing is cut off from practice in the timeless leisure of the sick. No in- 
dustrialist or worker appears. The social, economic and political world is left out, 
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except as the Swiss sanatorium is filled with its symptoms. The head doctor and 
his staff are scarcely men to make science philosophically appealing. It is hinted 
that they themselves are ailing, with as little chance of getting well as their 
patients who are inveigled to stay. In the thought and talk of the place not only 
psychoanalysis and psychical research but all science shades into intoxicating 
speculation beyond science. Hans Castorp’s ordering and labeling of botanical 
specimens is associated with weird ideas. Astronomy easily leads astray, and of 
course pathology. Therapeutics and toxicology, medicine and poison, are bandied 
back and forth until there seems to be no difference between good and evil, 
life and death. The idea of a scientific treatment of social phenomena, working 
toward a good life in a good world, is proposed in Settembrini’s League for the 
Organization of Progress, but in such abstract fashion as to be ridiculous. 

Mann protested that The Magic Mountain is not morbid, that he wrote it in 
the service of self-discipline, life, health, and the future, that his aim was “phy- 
sicianly.” Against the charge that he used disease and death for romantic horror 
he maintained that he invoked them as “great teachers.’”’ The modest hero, Hans 
Castorp, is not unmanned by them but lifted to a level of responsibility and 
insight that he would never have caught a glimpse of in the “Flatland” of every- 
day. Mann goes on to make clear, in his essay on “The Spirit of Medicine,” that 
it is not disease alone which has this educational value, but disease in the light 
of the means of healing, seen through “the passionate study of the organic, 
through medical experience.’”® 

Nevertheless, much of The Magic Mountain seems scarcely to be a tribute to 
science, unless obliquely: by letting the reader see the inadequacy of unscientific 
attitudes and the danger of pseudo-science. This novel was published in 1924. 
The leaning toward science which it ambiguously revealed, and the implied for- 
saking of metaphysics, was followed in his autobiographical sketch of 1930 with 
the statement that he “felt in his marrow the compulsion of the world about him 
toward a transition from the metaphysical-individual to the social, through 
strenuous conflict.”® This transition was evident in his Joseph novels, three 
volumes of which appeared in 1933, 1934, and 1936, and was emphasized in his 
essay on ‘Freud and the Future” in 1936, as leading up to them. Yet, if he was 
veering toward the scientific or the social outlook (practically the same in the 
atmosphere of the social sciences), it is strange that he did not see the incompati- 
bility of this turn with reassertion of the anti-social and anti-scientific meta- 
physics of Schopenhauer. For in this same essay Mann proceeded to declare 
Freud’s work the best of science and also a confirmation of his own (Schopen- 
hauerian) metaphysics.’ 

Mr. Slochower speaks of Mann’s “post-Magic Mountain persuasion that 
sociology is today no less cultural than metaphysics.”* But Mr. Brennan will 
not admit that Mann becomes less involved in metaphysical antitheses than 
formerly, and holds that the “‘infra-rational is still to the fore, with emphasis 


5 “Vom Geist der Medizin,” in Bemtihungen (Berlin, 1925), pp. 273-274. 
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fixed on myth and the unconscious.” He grants that Mann “in his maturest 
work . .. is quick to come to the defense of the intellect,” but cites his rebuke 
to Freud (in the essay on “Freud and the Future’’) for disparaging philosophy 
in favor of science.* It may be observed that for Mann to oppose Freud’s narrow 
positivistic conception of science (while praising his scientific achievement), and 
to speak “in defense of the intellect” in the name of philosophy, need not mean 
that Mann wanted to exalt metaphysics as an order of knowledge quite different 
from the generalizations of science. His dualistic language did suggest this when 
he said: “I believe that in actual fact philosophy ranks before and above the 
natural sciences and that all method and exactness serve its intuitions and its in- 
tellectual and historical will.’° Mr. Brennan quotes this twice and contends that 
here “Mann openly declared his faith in metaphysics.”"' Perhaps he did. 

Perhaps, however, he was simply saying that the natural sciences are not 
enough for the guidance of life. It is clear that he meant to say this much. It is 
not clear that he wanted to subordinate all study of human life to anti-scientific 
metaphysics. In his unwillingness to approach human questions with merely 
the procedures that profess to ignore the human difference, he may have been 
betrayed by a limitation of his vast vocabulary; owing to lack of familiarity with 
empirical thought. In order to avoid the reduction of man to the exactness of 
the natural sciences he would not be obliged to speak of subordinating them 
to the grandiose kind of philosophy that wields a “historical will” if he under- 
stood how scientific method and philosophic breadth actually come together in 
social science and social philosophy. 

If he had such understanding he would not speak in “Freud and the Future” 
of psychoanalysis as the highest science and then identify it with Schopenhauer’s 
metaphysics in a way to abolish the future. Mann’s notion of science as fore- 
knowledge of a future already there to be known is not in line with the empirical 
philosophy of science which takes time seriously, leaving the way open for con- 
tingency and creativity, for genuine novelty and individuality. A person given 
to romantic metaphysics will deem science mere fact-grubbing unless governed 
by presuppositions which are “philosophical” in being non-empirical. Mann in 
his essays and speeches does not appreciate the difference between the disciplines 
of modern scientific method and abstract reason or Geistigkeit. So what he says 
about his Joseph story returning to the mythical seems to justify the contention 
that his outlook is far from scientific. His philosophy is deficient when confronted 
by British empiricism or American reactions to absolute idealism, with its vari- 
ants in the voluntarism of Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, and Freud. Yet Mann’s 
artistic imagination ranges beyond his more explicit philosophical statements. 

The attempt made in The Magic Mountain to weigh the human promise of 
science reached a negative result, but was resumed in the Joseph novels, though 
the ostensible theme was not science but myth. In his autobiographical sketch, 
after saying that the world about him was going through “a transition from the 

8 Joseph Gerard Brennan, Thomas Mann’s World (Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1942), pp. 89, 90. 
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metaphysical-individual to the social,” Mann spoke of his mature taste as ‘“be- 
ginning to lose interest in the individual-particular and turning toward the 
typical, that is, the mythical.” He went on to indicate that this called for some- 
thing broader than mere intellect: a “union of sympathy and reason in irony 
that need not be unwholesome.” He thought it would be fun (lustig) to ‘‘at- 
tempt by means of a mythical psychology, a psychology of myth.’ With the 
enjoyable (yet serious) excitement of a research worker trying an experiment, he 
chose myth: not as an alternative to science but as a tool of science, in his “‘re- 
turn to the mythical” in the Joseph novels. Professor Weigand, failing to see 
this in his monograph on Joseph in Aegypten, refers to science only to note that 
bipolar tension between myth and psychology accounts for a fascinating duality 
of style;! as in his analysis of The Magic Mountain he missed the significance 
of science there as a rival to uncontrolled speculation and debate.“ 

The old antithesis of nature and spirit recurs in the Joseph books. Spirit is 
presented as the principle of the future, toward which man is striving while 
looking back with piety toward fixed forms in the past. The forward and the 
backward pull both claim to be life, and each accuses the other of intimacy with 
death. But life springs from death as the story-teller plunges ‘into limitless ad- 
venture” in the dead past to recover the nature of man. Joseph was as good as 
dead in the pit and long dead to his father, whom Joseph could not have nourished 
if he had not died to him. Life and death are indissoluble in Egypt, and the sug- 
gestion is that the future is always fed by the past. Then, if science is the way of 
progress, it does not follow that pre-scientific culture should be sloughed off. 
Science is the means not only of leaving the past but of recovering it. 

Mann’s Joseph could not have been written without the help of archeology, 
paleography, anthropology, psychology, and historical criticism. His art is under 
the aegis of science. To say that he made considerable use of science is not to 
say that his central theme is science, the guide of life. Yet it may not be amiss to 
say that also. We see Jacob relying upon what is virtually scientific experiment to 
make fields and flocks more fruitful; in addition to using the sweat of his brow, 
divine help, and sympathetic magic. Joseph himself, after being a spoiled child, 
works hard in Egypt: learning to figure, to understand and then to improve the 
economy of the country. He wins favor largely by personal charm and ingratiat- 
ing speech, but his charm makes him egoistic and gets him into trouble. What 
redeems him is not only repentance, and intermittent humility, but growing 
ability to solve objective social problems. 

The watchword of Egypt in Joseph the Provider is “care and foresight.”’ This 
equivalent of prediction and control, the essence of scientific method, is found 
to be the same as wisdom—and sin the lack of it—in Joseph’s tradition.’® His 
confidence that even when a situation is apparently overpowering it can still be 
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molded by man, is equated with trust in God.!* Much is made of medical knowl- 
edge and its advantage over magic for controlling the conditions of disease and 
health, in the prison-governor’s laboratory.” It is made clear that what is given 
need not be simply accepted. Something can be done about it, Joseph tells 
Pharaoh while interpreting his famine-dream; and says that civilization consists 
in the action of free spirit upon what is already there in the typical and tradi- 
tional."* When Pharaoh has digressed in speculating about the relation of the 
temporal and particular to the eternal, his mother brings him back to the point 
that planning to meet the evil confronting him is better than metaphysical ex- 
ercise.!® Joseph recognizes that while the famine cannot be avoided, it is possible 
to provide against it and even to profit by it. He would have Pharaoh seize this 
chance to extend the government’s economic power over kings abroad and re- 
calcitrant barons at home, forcing the latter to undertake technological improve- 
ment and relinquish land to the peasants. Joseph says that “to survey it all is to 
provide for it all.’’° The shining titles bestowed upon him culminate in that of 
the Provider. 

But Mann, after letting his novel honor scientific planning as the means to 
more abundant life, has Joseph deprecate feeding the hungry as a merely prac- 
tical matter, to be distinguished from spiritual salvation.” Jacob finally tells 
him that he has been elevated in a worldly way but not spiritually. Much as the 
father rejoices in having his favorite son back, he rejects him in giving the in- 
heritance to Judah.” This dénouement fits Genesis and offers Mann an excuse 
for avoiding full commitment to science as the guide to life, after heading in that 
direction. He wrenches the “‘God-story” from the moral he allowed it to have 
almost to the end: that God is the personification of value as found in human 
experience, refined by the thought and feeling of such men as Ikhnaton, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob—and Joseph. God becomes remote, with a mysterious 
plan that overrides human feelings, when Mann reverts to a dualism that not 
only reverses the novel’s drift but is anachronistic in attributing to ancient Israel 
the divorce of nature and spirit, practical life and religion, which came to be 
assumed by medieval Jews and Christians. Assertion of this divorce makes one 
wonder how far Mann has come toward the coalescence of the sacred and secular 
in scientific humanism. 

Yet it is only the official and ostensible blessing that Joseph is denied. This 
God-story is also the exquisite love-story of Jacob’s tenderness for Rachel, of 
whom he loved to speak in his old age “just as he loved to speak of God.” He 
continues to see her in the eyes of Joseph, “the son of the dearest,” and recog- 
nizes the “rare blessing” that Joseph has in pleasing both God and the world. 
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It is not the highest blessing, but when “highest” is given the sense of ‘‘sternest”’ 
the loss of it loses its sting in comparison with the blessing bestowed on Joseph 
from above and below in heart-felt fashion, as it is in Genesis.* 

Since Joseph’s achievement lay in agrarian reform his vindication in the novel 
may be taken to mean espousal of scientific planning, even when allowance is 
made for the fact that his father’s love did not have to be earned. The author’s 
fondness for ‘‘the double and doubtful’ enables him to play with myth while 
appreciating science. If he retains a dualism it may be because his imagination 
needs to mediate between extremes. Here is a return to Goethe and a reason for 
writing about him (in The Beloved Returns) in the midst of work on Joseph; for 
Goethe separated scientific from apparently non-scientific interest only to unite 
them. His Faust was damned and redeemed by thirst for experience and experi- 
ment, which ceased to be egocentric in becoming objective and social. Goethe 
said at the end of Faust, “everything passing is only a likeness.”” Mann says that 
Joseph’s life was ‘‘only a play and a pattern.” It was ‘“‘God’s play,” and “God 
turned it all to good,” for Joseph ‘‘came to feed many people.”’ The power to feed, 
to provide for needs, increasingly is the power of science. The question is how this 
power will be used. Joseph says in the end that ‘a man who uses power only 
because he has it, against right and reason, he is absurd. If he is not today, he 
will be. And it is the future we are interested in.’’® 

The very notion of creative advance, and of a future not bound by the past, 
has become inseparable from science. But if there is a temptation to forsake 
tradition for science and tomorrow, the point of Mann’s Joseph story is that we 
should guard against so pursuing the future as to lose the past, while we must 
not hold the old in a way to forfeit the new. Accommodation to change was 
easier when it was slower, but Mann makes it plausible that change was felt 
acutely by the ancient Hebrews, for whom a sense of progress gave vitality to 
religion. They did not simply inherit and defend it, but gave it impetus from their 
own reflective experience. Abram was brought into being by something that pre- 
existed and was greater than he. But through divine discontent with what already 
was, he developed the idea of God. Jacob wrestled with the Lord. Joseph took 
his place in the line of men whose conception of God was deepened through moral 
struggle from the level of a nature-people, worshiping sheer power, to a stage 
where only the ethical ideal was worthy of worship. They had faith in a close 
relation between what was and what ought to be. In sympathy with their feeling 
that piety toward sources must not be lost in aspiration toward goals, Mann 
shows Jacob tender with Rachel and her son in their wavering between a growing 
religion of spirit and a primitive cult of nature. So science, instead of displacing 
the sacred things of tradition, should interpret them anew. And hope lies in the 
reunion of science with the rest of culture. 

The God of Jacob and Joseph is “a God of designs for the future . . . who, 
with His brooding will and His world-planning, was himself only in process of 
becoming .. . for whom one must at all times keep oneself free, mobile and in 
readiness.” This is the attitude required and fostered by scientific method: 
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open-minded, flexible, eager for new departures; full of wonder and humility in 
a world unfinished, where even God has a future, which depends upon the cre- 
ative intelligence of man. 

But if Thomas Mann turned inquiringly toward science in The Magic Moun- 
tain, and advocated social planning in the Joseph novels, is there any such hu- 
manism in Doktor Faustus?” This novel goes back to the unhealthy isolation of 
the artist in Death in Venice; and to the medieval relationship of art with magic 
and poison, theology and demonology. 

Adrian Leverkiihn, the composer-hero, makes a pact with Satan for twenty- 
four years of creative ability. When he confesses this to a group of people in the 
end they think he is crazy. But, as in Gide’s Counterfeiters and Bernanos’ Star 
of Satan, the reality of the Devil is established as psychological. By a twist of 
William James’ will to believe in God, we get the will to rely on the Devil, who 
pragmatically suggests that he exists if he works; he is real if he has a real effect. 
The assumption is that art is out of date, the times being against it; that no one 
in his right mind, in the midst of bourgeois culture and modern humanism, can 
rise to artistic creation unless lifted by the Devil to the theological plane. God 
might be expected to help here, but is said by his rival to leave too much to be 
thought out. The demonic is needed for inspiration. 

The Devil says this, but Plato said it too, and Gide again. There is a consider- 
able tradition that the Devil has good uses; and that what he is good for is not 
adequately provided by what is conventionally good. Goethe’s Mephistopheles 
has educational value. Milton’s Satan has the virtue of challenging authority. 
Blake weds heaven and hell. But Mann’s Devil is not whitewashed. He works 
havoc with beauty, and what he does to the individual is writ large in what he 
does to the state: for the career of Hitler Germany flares over the fate of Adrian. 
A parallel is drawn between the egoism of the artist and the evil of Naziism. In 
both, the sin of pride leads to a loveless hell on earth. The implication is that of 
Buddenbrooks and Tonio Kréger: that a wholesome life is opposed to the life of 
spirit and art. Once again the question is raised—and it is late to raise it unless 
it is rhetorical—whether inspiring sickness is better than health and common 
humanity. The Devil says the artist is the brother of the criminal and madman, 
but the worst is that the best is in danger of being taken over by the bad. As 
Adrian goes astray he is likened not only to Hitler but to Jesus: with his beard 
and expression, the devoted women, the broken return to the mother’s arms. It 
is part of the character of Anti-Christ to be somewhat Christlike, as in the case 
of Nietzsche whose syphilis and eventual insanity figure here, in addition to his 
quest for new values through an eternal return that makes a grand confusion of 
new and old. 

Mr. Rice seems justified in regarding Adrian as “‘a composite picture of the 
creative genius at odds with society and himself, drawing particularly upon Nietz- 
sche, Kierkegaard, Rilke, Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Cézanne, and Picasso.’ Ap- 
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parently Schénberg and other composers were also in the author’s mind. The 
hero does new-old things with a twelve-tone scale. There are notable passages 
on the modern development of music. But most of what is said about musical 
form is applicable to tradition and departures from it in all art and culture. 
Rounded, balanced form is ridiculed as bourgeois and boring. And this novel is 
presented as if not a novel but a biography written by Adrian’s friend, who holds 
that aesthetic questions are part of the general problem of communication, of 
“breaking through” from isolation. He says that Germany, “stuck alone in a 
corner,” made the mistake of trying to get out to brotherhood through force, 
murder, and arson.?9 

Adrian himself thinks of music as trying to leave its isolation and become 
popular, without becoming sentimental; and would bring this about through 
mockery and irony: to clear the air of romanticism and get back to the objective 
and primary. Music would then be rediscovered as the very structure of the time. 
How to achieve this without falling into the false-primitive? The answer he 
reaches is to work freely with all the results of musical development toward an 
apparently simple effect, an “elastic plainness” that would recover vital feeling. 
For this break-through to deep feeling, art must overcome its solemn aloofness 
from the people, since the so-called public of the culture-élite is almost gone. 
Then, he believes, the whole tone of art would be gay and modest, not melan- 
choly and pretentious but gladly serving the community. 

That art so conceived is the true alternative to Germany’s choice of force for 
attaining salvation, we may take to be the message of this novel. But for Adrian 
to express it is ironical, since he also relies on force. He gives up love, which to 
him is the point of art, for the power of art. In his predicament, shared by many 
a recent artist, he sees the way out; though it is not for him, except to see it. He 
urges a humanism through art: humanism in the democratic meaning of devo- 
tion to human welfare; and he declares this meaning to be much more important 
than culture when culture means anything less.*° 

In contrast the humanism of Serenus Zeitblom, the narrator, is that of a very 
limited professor of classics and history. For him genuine educators are persons 
learned in Greek and Latin, to be distinguished from lesser teachers trained in 
the natural sciences. It transpires that in his mind the superiority of the hu- 
manities rests upon their being open to demonic forces. He speaks of culture as 
drawing the monsters of the night-world into the cult of the gods.*! Such talk 
on the part of a humanist might be excused as indicating symbolically that reason 
lights up and orders what is hidden or vague. Mann’s narrator, however, thinks 
of reason as accepting the supernatural in the medieval sense. 

For Settembrini, the humanist in The Magic Mountain, reason was pitted 
against the irrational, which to him was always illusion and superstition. Where 
it rose up he fought it. He could be maneuvered into contradiction by the med- 
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ieval Naphta, but Settembrini never condoned obscurantism. Nor did he rest 
with a literary humanism. He appealed to science, especially social science, in 
his zeal for progress. And he could hold his own with his opponent. Perhaps he 
can be estimated only in contrast to the passive and confused humanist who is 
his successor. Serenus Zeitblom even feels that science is anti-human. His hu- 
manism is afraid of science and he is shocked by Adrian’s insistence upon the 
natural genesis of everything. The latter’s cosmological symphony, “The Won- 
ders of the Universe,” with its monstrous mockery, convinces the narrator that 
piety is impossible toward reality when it is beyond the human scale. He is un- 
able to bear the inhuman order of nature except by appealing to something trans- 
cendent and absolute.* His humanism is not incompatible with his Catholic 
background, nor with appreciation of Adrian’s Lutheran heritage, nor with 
sympathy for a rabbi he has known. 

Zeitblom’s statement that, perhaps on account of knowing the rabbi and be- 
cause of the response in Jewish circles to his friend’s music, he could ‘‘never fully 
go along with the Fiihrer and his paladins on the Jewish problem and their treat- 
ment of it,” is not exactly the tone of democratic humanism. Yet Zeitblom’s 
disapproval here is deep enough to be mentioned by him as having something 
to do with his resigning his teaching post.* 

He likes to think of himself as a reasonable and balanced, healthy-minded 
person. The demonic is alien to him. He would prefer not to recognize it, yet 
cannot deny its influence in human affairs. His anti-demonic attitude makes him 
doubt his fitness to write the life of a genius. The word still means to him what 
is nobly human and harmonious, but he feels that genius also partakes of irra- 
tional power. He is uneasy to hear Adrian saying that art should serve the com- 
munity. It is out of keeping with the anti-social pride and suffering of genius. 
No doubt the author still responds to this romantic conception, but he has Adrian 
attack it while living under the spell of it. And Adrian repeats the indictment in 
the end, when he breaks through to a social vision like that finally reached by 
Goethe’s Faust. 

Meanwhile the old Faustian lust for experience is compressed for Adrian into 
one ominous amour and music, except for speculation upon the enigmas of theol- 
ogy and science. In him the urge to science is reduced to reading about its won- 
ders, as in Hans Castorp. But for Adrian the mysteries of the universe take on 
mystical intensity. His music for Klopstock’s Spring Festival ode seems to be a 
sin-offering to God—following the Devil dialogue—and at the same time a leap 
into the infinity of space, which overwhelms him as inhuman and Satanic. Adrian 
does not take Klopstock’s advice to stick to the earth, the “drop in the bucket,” 
but plunges into contemplation of astrophysical vastness, after excited reading 
about what could be seen in the “drop,” in the ocean, from a diving-bell. 

Zeitblom says that such emotional speculation is remote from his own notion 
of the scientific attitude.* But in his discussion group he keeps quiet while science 
and truth are ridiculed in favor of political myths and lies, after failing to get a 
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response to his suggestion that truth is the foundation of society. To the reader 
he confides that, whereas once he would have regarded proletarian rule as an- 
archy, he would certainly prefer it to what he now has seen of the “fascist scum.” 
And he has come to think that the Western democracies, whatever their faults, 
are on the path of progress and social renewal.** His friendssay that the democratic 
Weimar Republic was never taken seriously; that everything tends toward dic- 
tatorship and force; and that such is the result of the French Revolution, since 
it destroyed traditional political and social forms. He is silently shocked that the 
group accept the sacrifice of the individual and truth to the community. 

There is the same break with cultural assumptions in the “Apocalypse”’ ora- 
torio which forms in Adrian’s mind with the coming of war in 1914, though it is 
1919 when he gets down to work on it. He would express the suffering of the 
time, with the sense of everything coming to an end. The finale does not reach 
a resolution but “pitilessly confirms the character of the whole as theologically 
negative and lacking in mercy.’”** Adrian’s idea is to recapitulate the “life-history 
of music from its pre-musical, magic-rhythmic-primitive condition to its complex 
fulfilment.”*’ Since music began with the selection of singing tones from a chaos 
of howls, a scheme had to be developed. But a rudiment holds over in the sliding 
sound that must be used with caution, as it is anti-human and demonic. Adrian 
uses it copiously in his “Apocalypse,” in the howling trombone theme of the 
destroying angels; also in the panic of drums and then of human voices, thrown 
back into howling, in the chorus when “the seventh seal is broken, the sun goes 
black, the moon bleeds, the ships capsize.’’** This work was first performed in 
1926, with a loud-speaker for close-up and fade-out effects, and infernal jazz- 
sounds. People said it was barbaric; yet song passages with a chamber orchestra 
brought tears of longing for a soul. Hellish laughter at the end of the first part 
was offset by the wonderful children’s chorus at the opening of the second part, 
as the same theme was changed from frightful to angelic tones.*® 

Brooding on the destruction of Germany after her thousand-year history, the 
narrator thinks she must have been on the wrong course all along, to have ar- 
rived at the Hitler-horror. Yet he loves the German people and their art, and 
hopes that such love may somehow be a sign of grace for his ruined country. He 
is writing his final chapters in the spring of 1945, when the German cities are 
falling to the Allies, when the shame of the German crematories becomes known 
to the world. 1929-30 is the time he is writing about, when the country is being 
launched toward blood and flames, and Adrian’s life goes to pieces. Adrian’s 
awkward belated effort to get married and have a human way of living has 
failed; his most intimate friend has died after betraying him; and the beautiful 
child dies horribly, who is the last chance for love. As the years of German re- 
joicing and emancipation were expressed by Beethoven’s ‘“‘Fidelio” and ‘Ninth 
Symphony,” so now the fitting thing is a lament. 

35 Tbid., p. 521. 

36 Thid., p. 552. 

37 Ibid., p. 570. 


% Ibid., p. 572. 
% Ibid., pp. 575-578. 
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Adrian’s second oratorio is a symphonic cantata, “The Lament of Dr. 
Faustus,” seeking comfort only in the voice of woe. The general theme is based 
on the twelve syllables, ‘‘For I die as a bad and as a good Christian,” correspond- 
ing to the tones of the chromatic scale used by Adrian. His Faust is good on 
account of his remorse and hope after all; bad because of his commitment to 
the Devil. The melody and harmony are often controlled by letters which for 
Adrian are symbolic of the prostitute whose butterfly touch made him love her, 
though she warned him of her disease which would undo him. (His disregard of 
the warning sealed his pact with the Devil, and inspired him.) In the finale the 
Hell-Gallop of the orchestra gives way to the Lament-Chorus in a Hymn to 
Grief which is the antithesis of the Hymn to Joy in Beethoven’s “Ninth Sym- 
phony.” Jesus’ saying to his disciples in Gethsemane, “watch with me,” is re- 
versed when Adrian’s Faust, near death, invites his companions, after a last 
drink together, to sleep. This Faust scorns a neighbor’s effort to convert him as 
if the salvation offered by the bourgeois God were such a temptation as that 
offered Jesus by Satan. “When the chorus is lost in the orchestra in the closing 
movement of the cantata... it sounds like God’s own lament for the miscar- 
riage of his world.’*° So there is no reconciliation, no comfort except as the ex- 
pression of hopelessness becomes a desperate hope. The end is described in one 
of Mann’s magic passages, rising to the pathos of the good-night lines in Joseph. 
One instrumental group after another is withdrawn, leaving only the high G of 
the cello, slowly dying. Then: “silence and night. But the tone vibrating in si- 
lence, though it is no more, hangs there for only the soul to hear; after being 
the sound of sorrow, is that no more, is transformed, remains a light in the 
night.” 

Adrian’s Faust does not want his companions to watch with him at the last, 
but Adrian appeals not to be left. Breaking out of solitude he invites people to 
hear him play selections from his cantata. To their dismay he puts off playing 
to tell of dealing with the Devil. He confides that art has become impossible 
without hell’s help. Then, in the midst of a crazy discourse, he says that he who 
turns to the Devil for aid takes the blame for evil. He declares that man should 
wake up and reform the world with his intelligence, so that “‘works of beauty 
might have a basis in life and belong there.” Instead, he says, man runs away 
ino “hellish drunkenness, barters his soul, and lands on the trash heap.’ 

Thomas Mann has not run away. Joseph in Egypt may seem closer than Doktor 
Faustus to the vision of a common striving for the common good. Unlike Settem- 
brini in The Magic Mountain, Serenus Zeitblom is not humanist enough to have 
the vision except in realizing that the alternative isa nightmare. It is left to Adrian 
to express the social ideal, incongruously. But his mad career, like that of Ger- 
many, shows how black the outlook is if man gives up the humanism which would 
unite art and science for a good life. The hope that he will not give up is the light 
in the night. 


40 Ibid., p. 744. 


“1 Tbid., p. 745. 
42 Ibid., p. 757. 





WHITEHEAD’S PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE AND ROMANTIC POETRY 
CHARLES G. HOFFMANN 


The recent publication of Alfred N. Whitehead’s Science in the Modern World, 
Adventures of Ideas, and The Aims of Education in “‘pocketbook”’ editions has 
made his philosophic views available to a potentially large audience. Certainly 
it has resulted in an active interest on the part of the educated general public 
in Whitehead’s philosophy and in his main theme, the relation of science to a 
philosophy of life in the modern world. Therefore, it is of importance that an 
evaluation of Whitehead’s views on this relationship be attempted. One limited 
but fundamental aspect of the problem is the relation of science and philosophy 
of nature to poetry. 

Though Whitehead is concerned only incidentally with any systematic aes- 
thetic theory,’ it is not at all surprising that he should emphasize the relevancy of 
poetry to his philosophy of organism and the irrelevancy of poetry to any philos- 
ophy based on scientific materialism. Therefore, any discussion of Whitehead’s 
views on poetry must bear in mind the twofold application of those views: the 
positive which sees poetry as evidence for and part of the philosophy of organism, 
and the negative which sees poetry as evidence against and apart from a phi- 
losophy of scientific materialism. 

In Science and the Modern World, Whitehead particularly emphasizes the 
latter—the discrepancy between a poet’s awareness of nature and the view of 
nature held by scientific materialists. For if the materialists are right, and if 
Locke was right in assigning primary qualities to external nature and second- 
ary qualities to the human mind, then ‘‘the poets are entirely mistaken. They 
should address their lyrics to themselves, and should turn them into odes of 
self-congratulation on the excellency of the human mind. Nature is a dull affair, 
soundless, scentless, colourless; merely the hurrying of material, endlessly, 
meaninglessly.’” 

One can readily agree with Whitehead that it would be nonsense for a poet 
to celebrate a colorless, soundless nature, but it does not necessarily follow from 
this that the discrepancy is evidence per se against scientific materialism. Poetic 
discourse follows a naive realism in its view of nature; the conventions of language 
and the habits of thought externalize what after all could be in fact ‘“‘subjective” 
phenomena (“like a red, red rose” in no way proves that the color red is really 
out there in nature; the statement assumes red is out there, and this agrees with 
what we see as naive realists). 

Though it would be misleading, then, to use poetic statement as direct evi- 
dence for philosophic doctrine, obversely it would indeed be fatal to poetry if 
a kind of scientific literalism were applied (and in practice sometimes is) to meta- 


1Cf. esp., A. N. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, Pelican Books (Middlesex, 1948), pp. 
290-340, for a discussion of aesthetics. 

2 Whitehead, Science and the Modern World, The New American Library, Pelican Mentor 
Book (New York, 1948), p. 56. 
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phors, similes, personifications. We have no difficulty in accepting “I wandered 
lonely as a cloud” as poetry; not only do we accept it, but we derive a positive 
feeling of pleasure from it and the following lines of the poem. We accept it be- 
cause though we can easily recognize the literal “untruth” of attributing the 
quality of loneliness to a cloud as well as human beings, we feel it to be true of 
our experience. The values of poetry depend rather on the truth and ordering 
of the feelings the poem arouses than on the empirical validity of the statements 
taken as logical discourse. 

However, Whitehead not only sees poetry as evidence against scientific ma- 
terialism, but he also finds in Romantic poetry direct evidence for his philosophy 
of organism: “Thus we gain from the poets the doctrine that a philosophy of 
nature must concern itself at least with these six notions: change, value, eternal 
objects, endurance, organism, interfusion.’’* These notions are fundamental to a 
philosophy of organism. That poetry also concerns itself with some of these ideas 
is not to be doubted; what is to be doubted or at least questioned is (1) that these 
ideas as such are philosophic doctrines directly derivable from poetry, and (2) 
that a philosophy of nature is actually being expounded by those notions as found 
in poetry. 

Change and endurance are two seemingly contradictory facts about nature: 
the seasons come and go and yet recur; the mountains endure and yet they too 
shall pass away; the sea endures and yet its mood changes from day to day. We 
are perhaps more aware of permanence in nature than change because the most 
common changes, night and day and the seasons, are constantly recurring so 
that we gain a sense of permanence about them. And the process of growth and 
decay we cannot in itself see: we can only compare remembrance of the past 
with the present—we might remember the sapling and see the full grown tree, 
or we might remember the mature tree and see the fallen one, its roots dry, its 
trunk rotten. 

Whitehead astutely points out that “Wordsworth was born among hills; hills 
mostly barren of trees, and thus showing the minimum of change with the sea- 
sons. He was haunted by the enormous permanence of nature. For him change 
is an incident which shoots across a background of endurance.”* On the other 
hand, Shelley “thinks of nature as changing, dissolving, transforming as it were 
at a fairy’s touch. ... This is one aspect of nature, its elusive change: a change 
not merely to be expressed by locomotion, but a change of inward character. 
This is where Shelley places his emphasis, on the change of what cannot die.’”® 

It is true then, as Whitehead asserts, that a significant part of the nature 
poetry of the Romantic Movement is concerned with change, permanence, 
eternal objects, value. But that this, as Whitehead claims, represented an in- 
tellectual reaction against scientific materialism and an intuitive response toward 


3 Ibid., p. 89. 

4 Ibid., p. 87. 

5 Ibid., p. 87. It might be noted, however, that though Shelley’s leaves flee before the 
West Wind, the poem ends with the line, “‘If Winter comes, Can Spring be far behind?’’ 
which sets the final tone of the poem, suggesting a sense of endurance or at least recurrence 
in nature. 
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the philosophy of organism on the part of the Romantic poets is questionable. 
First of all, the Romantic Reaction in poetry was a much more direct reaction 
against the poetic conventions and techniques of eighteenth century poetry 
than Whitehead allows for. It was not that the neo-classicists were unseeing and 
unfeeling about nature, but that on the whole their nature poetry had become con- 
ventionalized so that the later imitators of Dryden and Pope were twice removed 
from nature. Also, it was an age of political and social satire in which the main 
creative efforts of its most representative writers, Dryden and Pope, were not 
so much concerned with celebrating nature as with analyzing man. It was an 
age that looked down on display of personal emotional exuberance toward na- 
ture and natural things in anything so public as a poem, but this can hardly be 
said to be wholly and directly the result of the impact of scientific materialism 
on poetry and that therefore the romantic revolt in poetry was a revolt against 
scientific materialism.® 

Secondly, it was not at all strange—the roots of it can be found in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century—but indeed natural that the Romantic poets 
should discover what had been before their eyes all the time: Nature and the 
particular sounds and colors and objects of nature. What was needed was the 
technique to translate their discovery (or, rather, re-discovery) into poetry and 
further the impetus to revolt, not against materialism, but against the poetic 
techniques and conventions which held them to an outmoded and imitative 
poetry of nature. And having re-discovered Nature and the poet’s relation to it, 
the Romantic poets emphasized the flux and endurance and eternal objects which 
poets of all ages, especially the Elizabethans, have noted and interpreted accord- 
ing to their own views of nature and their conventions. 

Thirdly, had scientific materialism been able to provide a working technique 
by which poets could express nature according to that philosophy, there might 
have sprung up a new school of poetry. But it did not, and in all probability 
could not overcome the deep traditions and patterns in poetry and language 
which celebrate nature according to a naive realism or to some code of morality.’ 
Similarly the so-called naturalistic novelists of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries found it difficult to correlate a mechanistic amorality of 
character portrayal demanded by the theory with the dominant moralistic tradi- 
tion of characterization and description inherent in the development of the novel. 
For example, Zola and Norris in practice had to be inconsistent with the doctrines ° 
of the naturalistic novel which allowed for no judgment of a character’s actions. 


6 Cf. John L. Lowes, Convention and Revolt in Poetry, Houghton Mifflin Co. (Boston, 
1919), for a keen analysis of how conventions originate in poetry and the reasons for revolt 
against them by later poets. Lowes’ main thesis is that originality in poetic technique 
becomes conventionalized in imitation; the better poets are able to make effective use of 
these conventions, but the lesser poets imitate the worse features of conventions and bring 
nothing fresh and significant to them; it is this latter kind of imitative and stereotyped 
poetry that the younger poets revolt against. 

7 Cf. below my comments on Shelley and science. The inability to utilize doctrines of 
science in poetry at a time when these doctrines were common property of the educated 
world explains in part the dilemma and the inconsistencies of Tennyson’s blindly run stars 
and Arnold’s ignorant armies clashing in the night (cf. Whitehead, Science and the Modern 
World, pp. 78.ff.). 
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Contemporary poets have attempted to utilize the symbols and imagery of the 
machine age; to a degree some have been successful, but the difficulty lies in 
applying personality to impersonality. Stephen Spender, for example, in ‘The 
Express”’ successfully makes use of machine imagery, but only by first personal- 
izing the impersonal machine. 

So also the Romantic poets personified and personalized Nature. Nature lends 
itself so well to personification and metaphorical treatment: so well that it in 
part explains the success of the Romantic poets, and suggests one reason for 
their mystical attitude toward nature. But there had to come a reaction against 
the kind of treatment of nature which degenerated into sentimentality and moral- 
izing or became conventionalized into stock responses at the hands of lesser 
poets, just as the Romantic reaction against neo-classic conventions had to come. 

There is then a more pertinent artistic and literary explanation for the gen- 
eral character of Romantic poetry than the influence of and reaction against 
science as Whitehead sees it. The claim that a poet is expounding such-and-such 
a specific doctrine, philosophical or scientific, leads to over-simplification; the 
very process of creation and the techniques of the medium demand of a poem 
its own kind of emotional truth and not the logical or empirical truth of scientific 
or philosophic discourse. Whitehead himself observed: “It is difficult to believe 
that all logicians as they read Hamlet’s speech, “To be, or not to be. . .’ com- 
mence by judging whether the initial propositions be true or false, and keep up 
the task of judgment throughout the whole thirty-five lines. Surely at some point 
in the reading, judgment is eclipsed by aesthetic delight. The speech, for the 
theater audience, is purely theoretical, a mere lure for feeling.’’® 

Therefore, when Wordsworth in “Tables Turned” wrote “we murder to dis- 
sect,”’ it is often assumed, as Whitehead does, from this ‘“‘characteristic thought” 
that Wordsworth expounded an explicit anti-intellectualism and anti-empiricism. 
But the quotation must be considered in the context of the poem as a whole or 
else it becomes something different from and less than poetry—prose discourse. 
The tone of the whole poem is one of romantic impatience with one who is poring 
over books laboriously and fretfully when he should be out in the warm sun en- 
joying the green fields and the sounds of nature; the poet, by way of inducement 
to his friend, exalts the wonders of nature as a teacher; why waste time with 
books when Nature can tell more than words can say. 

Of course Wordsworth (and Shelley likewise) lends himself well to doctrinal 
interpretation and not without intention. But poetry that invites doctrinal in- 
terpretation invites also the same kind of intellectual and logical criticism and 
analysis given to prose discourse. Wordsworth’s “Presences”’ are a case in point. 
The “‘Presences” in Wordsworth’s nature, which Whitehead seems to mean by 
the notion of interfusion in nature, are at best elusive, adding a haunting mood to 
the poem and a vague pantheistic sense of the power of Nature beyond the trees 
and mountains and yet in the trees and mountains. As a philosophic doctrine of 
interfusion in nature, the ‘“‘Presences” are mystical and acceptable only on that 
basis, but are not amenable to critical analysis.® 

8 Whitehead, Process and Reality, Macmillan (New York, 1929), p. 281. 


® Cf. William Empson, Seven Types of Ambiguity, Chatto and Windus (London, 1947), pp. 
151-154, for a discussion of the ambiguity of the presences. 
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It is not surprising then that Whitehead chose Wordsworth and Shelley for 
analysis, but it is surprising that he should credit Wordsworth and not also 
Keats with expressing “the concrete facts of our apprehension, facts which are 
distorted in the scientific analysis.’° Certainly Keats had the greater sensibility 
and awareness of “‘the concrete facts of our apprehension” than did Wordsworth 
(though Wordsworth at his best comes close to Keats in this), but then Keats’ 
poetry is not so easily amenable to doctrinal analysis and interpretation. 

Shelley would at first glance appear to be an ideal choice for Whitehead’s 
contention that romanticism implied a philosophy of organism in its view of 
nature, for of all the Romantic poets Shelley had a definite and keen interest 
in science, and yet the Nature of his poetry is not the Nature of scientific ma- 
terialism. As has already been pointed out, however, Shelley could not, even 
if he wished to, incorporate scientific materialism into his poetry. Furthermore, 
his interest in science was not purely “scientific”: his moralistic and humani- 
tarian concern for human progress saw in science the answer to and the hope for 
advances in human welfare. He did make use of some scientific facts as a basis 
for some of his imagery," but the large part of his imagery by necessity and by 
choice comes from traditional and romantic sources. 

The final notion to be gained by a philosophy of nature from poetry is the 
notion of value. To Whitehead the romantic movement was “a protest against 
the exclusion of value from the essence of matter of fact. . .. The romantic reac- 
tion was a protest on behalf of value.’’” It is certainly true that the implication 
of scientific materialism is the exclusion of value from matter of fact whether 
a complete determinism be held or a compromise vitalism. Also, it is certainly 
true that the Romantic poets emphasized value in nature, much more so than did 
eighteenth century poets. However, this need not imply a conscious protest by 
the Romantic poets on behalf of value as against the relegation of value to second- 
ary qualities and thus to a subjectivism of the human mind. That value exists 
in the romantic’s Nature and that value can not exist in the materialist’s Nature 
is a fact, but that fact need not be explained as a direct philosophic reaction on 
the part of the romanticists. 

First, no poet of nature can create a poetry that excludes value in nature; 
the very habits of language—metaphor, symbol, imagery—would belie such an 
attempt. Second, even if it were granted that the materialist’s view of nature 
is correct, the truth of poetic discourse would not have to be affected, no more 
than the acceptance of Copernican astronomy affected the metaphorical state- 
ments, “the sun rises,”’ and “the sun sets.”” Third, poets of all ages, neo-classic as 
well as Elizabethan or Romantic, have by necessity and choice included value in 
their view of nature. As has been stated above, the neo-classicists did not em- 
phasize the poet’s personal and private emotions in relation to nature, but their 
fields were no less colored nor no more atomic than the romantic poet’s. It is 
true that in a sense the romantic poets re-discovered nature; it is also true that 
they emphasized the personal and the particular in nature more than the poets of 

10 Whitehead, Science and the Modern World, p. 85. 


1 Tbid., pp. 85 ff. on Shelley. 
12 Tbid., p. 96. 
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the previous century, but this personifying and personalizing of nature often led 
to an excessive sentimentalism or to a vague mysticism. The excesses of the 
romantic attitude toward nature make the aloofness of the Augustan Age seem 
pale and cold and leads to the over-simplified notion that the Augustans thought 
Nature an extremely dull affair whereas the romantics spontaneously put back 
colors and sounds and scents in nature. 

Poetry is a way of knowing, a unique way of knowing and viewing nature; it 
can be used as evidence—and Whitehead rightly does—that there are different 
yet valid ways of looking at nature other than the scientific or materialistic view, 
for the poetic celebration of nature and color and value in nature remains true 
to human experience regardless of a philosophy of scientific materialism. It is 
to be agreed with Whitehead that science is only one way of looking at the uni- 
verse and that its facts are limited by its own context because it deals with limited 
and abstracted aspects of complex actual things. It is also to be agreed with 
Whitehead that a philosophy of nature should take into account the poetic view 
of nature. However, the poetic view of nature is not the exclusive property of one 
particular era: it is inherent in poetry itself, in its language, in its expression of the 
individual poet’s sensibility and awareness of nature, and in its material drawn 
from nature. It is common to the poetry of all ages, whatever may be the in- 
dividual differences from poet to poet and from age to age. 





THE SOCIAL STATUS OF THE SPANISH NOVELISTS 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


LUIS MONGUIO! 


From the sixteenth on to the beginning of the nineteenth century, Spanish 
society had jelled into a set mould. At the top, by the grace of God, was the 
king, and under him, in a descending hierarchy, the royal family, the grandees 
of Spain, the titles of the Realm, the caballeros, and the hidalgos; to them be- 
longed the large and medium-sized landed estates, the Crown offices, the com- 
missions in the Army, the Navy, and the King’s Civil Services, the Church offices, 
the liberal professions. Below them were the commoners: burghers, merchants, 
petty officials, the well-to-do farmers, the tradesmen, the workingmen, the peas- 
ants, the laborers, the beggars, and the vagabonds. The Spanish writer before 
1800 stood in this social hierarchy wherever he might belong by birth or office, 
but not as a writer, since writing was not a recognized profession or social condi- 
tion. Géngora, for instance, was a gentleman and a canon in the Cathedral 
Church of Cérdoba, who happened to be a great poet; Quevedo, the heir to a 
noble entailed estate, was also a statesman, a philosopher, a poet, and a novelist. 
Of course, writers of important or successful works might be recognized and re- 
warded by the King, with due regard to their social condition. For example: 
Calderén was made a knight of the order of Santiago. Frequently either a great 
nobleman or churchman played Maecenas. Cervantes himself, who had had to 
earn his living as a chamberlain to Cardinal Acquaviva, as a soldier in the King’s 
forces, as a commissary in the King’s services of supply, and who was always 
petitioning the Crown for some office (even if it were in the Indies), received 
in the last years of his life the bounty of the seventh Count of Lemos and of the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo, don Bernardo de Sandoval. In the social hier- 
archy Cervantes stood on the lowest rung of the ladder of the people of gentle 
birth. Being an hidalgo, what little amounts of money—and they were little 
enough— he earned with his pen were, no matter how desperately he needed 
them, no more than an hidalgo’s pin money, socially speaking. In the Spain of 
the ancien régime, writing might add honor and luster to one’s social condition 
—it even might bring upon one some reward, honorific or economic—but it was 
not in itself a social condition. 

It was only during the nineteenth century that Spain fully entered into the 
ways of the new world created earlier elsewhere by the industrial revolution; 
and these new ways brought with them a number of changes in the previous 
feudal stratification and attitudes of Spanish society. During the nineteenth 


1 This paper was read at the ninth annual meeting of The Pacific Coast Division of The 
American Society for Aesthetics at Mills College, Oakland, California, April 14, 1951. 

2 Cervantes sold the Galatea for 1,336 reales, and the volume of his Exemplary Novels for 
1,600 reales, not to speak of some plays at 20 to 50 ducats each. See, for instance, James 
Fitzmaurice Kelly, Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra: A Memoir (Oxford, Eng., 1913), pp. 65, 
n. 1, 66, 68, 85, 180. 
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century an industrial and commercial plutocracy appeared in Spain and was 
fairly soon on a footing of almost equality with the ancient landed aristocracy; 
there developed a professional middle class, necessary to the new industries and 
commerce; a new importance was acquired by a military oligarchy that was not 
any more exclusively recruited among the nobility, but also among the new rich 
and middle classes which were in search of social prestige and a rapid avenue to 
power; finally, a working class, a proletariat, as distinct from the peasantry and 
the artisanat, grew in numbers and in consciousness as Spanish industries de- 
veloped throughout the nineteenth century. Social status in this new nineteenth- 
century Spain became as much a matter of financial capital and technical skills 
as of landed property and gentle birth. The old classes, the basically agrarian 
nobility and the peasantry, remained conservative, but the unavoidable adjuncts 
to the new urban, commercial, and industrial social groups were Liberalism and 
generalized—if not yet universal—public education. The latter, of course, made 
for a larger reading public for the Spanish writers. 

It was in the nineteenth century that the Spanish writer found himself for the 
first time in a position to see his books produced as merchandise in industrial 
quantities when the old printing shops gave way to industrialized printing plants. 
Also, for the first time the writer could, without demeaning himself in his own 
eyes and in those of his contemporaries, consider himself in the position of a 
producer who might reasonably expect a financial return for the goods he pro- 
duced. This was so because he, along with the rest of Spanish society, was more 
and more coming to accept bourgeois, rather than feudal, social, and economic 
values and standards. Conversely, these changes in Spanish nineteenth-century 
society also allow us to view the social status of the writer as the social status of 
a writer as such, not as the social status of a clergyman, a soldier, a landowner, 
an official, etc., who happened to write. 

As nineteenth-century Spanish society came basically to judge and ascribe 
social position from a strongly financial point of view, the economic reward it 
gave its writers becomes an important tool for the evaluation of the status of 
those writers in society. To be sure, in the Spain of the nineteenth century there 
was a sufficient holdover from the feudal tradition of assessing social status to 
prevent us from judging status exclusively on the basis of personal financial 
achievement; at the same time, however, it is also true that nineteenth-century 
Spain was already bourgeois enough to warrant such a study of economic evalua- 
tion. 

Among the writers of nineteenth-century Spain the novelists probably are the 
best subject for a consideration of this matter because the novel seems to be the 
favorite literary genre of modern bourgeois society, and because the fairly large 
number of Spanish nineteenth-century novelists seem to offer a good opportunity 
to collect sufficient data from which a pattern or patterns of financial reward and 
corresponding social status might be deduced. For the sake of brevity, only an 
example or two from each group or type of nineteenth-century Spanish novelists 
shall be mentioned here. 

First the national war against the Napoleonic invasion of Spain, and afterwards 
the oppressive régime of Ferdinand VII—he tried to suppress all liberal thought, 
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for which end he used, among other means, a truly ferocious censorship—did 
not create in the first three decades of the century an atmosphere favorable to 
the publication in Spain of fiction by Spanish writers. Nevertheless, even in 
Ferdinand’s days the Spanish public read a certain number of foreign novels 
in translation, especially those by Scott and Chateaubriand.’ Though, of course, 
these were “safe” authors, they began to prepare an audience for the native 
Spanish novel which made its appearance hard upon the death of Ferdinand in 
1833, when the political régime was liberalized. For instance, the very next year 
after the King’s death, the journalist and essayist Mariano José de Larra (1809- 
1837) published a four-volume historico-romantic novel, El doncel de don Enrique 
el Doliente, for which the publisher Manuel Delgado paid him 4,800 reales. The 
same publisher immediately contracted with Larra the writing of a second novel 
for a fee of 6,000 reales.t Another writer, José de Espronceda (1808-1842), was 
paid 6,000 reales that very same year of 1834 for a six-volume novel, Sancho 
Saldafia.* How important were these sums? We know, for instance, that Larra 
in 1835 rented a first floor apartment in Visitacién 14, in Madrid, for three hun- 
dred and four reales per month,® and that in 1836 he paid twenty-four reales per 
day for a first floor furnished apartment with maid service in Caballero de Gracia 
21, then a good address in the Spanish capital.’ Therefore, his novel El Doncel 
de don Enrique el Doliente could have provided him with shelter for over fifteen 
months at the rate of his 1835 rent, and for over six months at his more affluent 
rates of 1836. The new novel he had contracted to write, and never wrote, as he 
died in 1837, might have provided for a little more than eight months of his 1836 
rent. Espronceda, on the other hand, belonged to.a well-to-do family who always 
helped him financially, both at home and during his exile. Among other moneys, 
he inherited an apartment house in Madrid with a rental value of 24,000 reales 
per annum; also he received emoluments for several public offices he held. The 
same may be said of other novelists of the romantic period: Escosura, Gil y 
Carrasco, Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda, etc. These novelists were paid sums 
of money for their novels, usually not on a royalty but on a fixed fee basis; but 
they still belonged, like their predecessors, to the type of fiction writer who did 
not necessarily have to rely on his income as a writer for a living, and whose 
social status was independent of his financial success or failure as a literary man. 
The only exception was Larra: if his one novel sheltered him for only 
a few months, he nevertheless earned his living by writing for the press his now 
classical essays. 

To compare the fees paid to these writers for their novels with the income from 


3 See Guillermo Zellers, La novela histérica en Espatia, 1828-1850 (New York, 1938), and 
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1919), pp. 148, 152, and Ismael S4nchez Estevan, Mariano José de Larra, Figaro (Madrid, 
1934), p. 198. 

5 See copy of contract in José Cascales Mufioz, D. José de Espronceda: Su época, su vida 
y sus obras (Madrid, 1914), pp. 332-333. 
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other professions, the fact may be mentioned that Espronceda’s father, who was 
a Brigadier General in the Spanish Army, received, after forty years of service, 
a salary of 24,000 reales a year,’ that is to say 6,000 reales per quarter, exactly 
what his son made by writing the six volumes of his Sancho Saldafia in two 
months time (5 February to 31 March, 1834).° But it is to be suspected that the 
General’s labors in his command must have been much lighter than his son’s 
writing marathon. 

It is after the pioneering and underpaid efforts of these romantic novelists of 
the 1830’s to the 1850’s that we meet with the first group of nineteenth-century 
Spanish novelists who may be classified as professional novelists making a decent 
living with the product of their pen: the authors of novelas por entregas, romans 
feuilleton, or serial novels, which flourished in Spain from about 1850 to the late 
1870’s. These novels enjoyed a tremendous popularity and a correspondingly 
tremendous circulation. The members of the new urban proletariat, barely out 
of illiteracy, found their first literary experience in these stories which provided 
a means of imaginative escape after the drudgery of long hours at factory benches 
and sweat shops; and the members of the lower middle class, the white-collar 
worker, and the shop girl, confined many hours a day to an office desk or a store 
counter, also found in these novels a vision of a life of action, adventure, passion, 
and even violence, which was usually denied to them in real life. Many of these 
novels enjoyed as many as one hundred thousand subscribers; some were later 
collected in book-form in printings of seventy and eighty thousand copies.’° 

The authors of these works, as one of them relates, were usually paid five or 
six Spanish dollars per installment, and sometimes more. The novelist I refer to, 
Julio Nombela (1836-1919), tells from his own experience: “As this work re- 
quired only very much imagination . ..it was not very difficult and in four or 
five hours one could write the equivalent of sixteen printed pages, which repre- 
sented a daily wage—let us thus call it—of ten to twelve dollars.” He later used 
stenographers and then he was able “...in one hour or one hour and a half 
at the most to dictate three installments, that is to say, twenty-four printed pages, 
which brought me from fifteen to eighteen dollars a day... .” From 1865 to 1872 
he thus dictated “30 volumes in 4° of 700 to 800 pages each, some 240,000 to 
250,000 pages” and earned an average of “eighteen to twenty thousand pesetas 
a year.” It may be asked where that sort of money placed those writers: Fer- 
nandez y Gonzalez, Pérez Escrich, Térrago, Ortega y Frias, and Nombela him- 
self. They all lived well, they all acquired houses, and most of them started other 
businesses, such as weekly magazines, theatrical agencies and enterprises, news 
agencies, and the like. The majority of them became highly respectable and re- 
spected bourgeois because of the respectable fortunes accumulated by the earn- 
ings of their pens. Enrique Pérez Escrich (1829-1897), for instance, who had 
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an exclusive contract with one editor for a flat fee of 10,000 dollars a year, rep- 
resented in his time “prosperity and fortune.” Some of these writers were 
modest fellows who considered themselves “manufacturers of serial novels,” 
or thought that ‘“...if on the one hand [this work] placed me in the humble 
class of the literary day laborers, it offered me on the other hand sufficient means 
to live with ease, and the satisfactions of a relative popularity which did not 
fail to be pleasant to me nor, at times, useful.”!* Occasionally one of these writers 
remained a true Bohemian, like Manuel Fernandez y Gonzalez (1821-1888), who 
spent money with a free and easy hand and who, after earning as much as ten 
to twelve thousand dollars a year, died leaving on hand one dollar in cash and 
a pack of cigarettes." 

It must be said that these manufacturers of novels were, in the nineteenth- 
century industrial spirit, successful manufacturers providing a needed merchan- 
dise to a ready market and obtaining from their labors the means for a com- 
fortable, upper middle-class life, and a good deal of social consideration and even 
popular respect. 

During the same years in which the authors of serial novels were being re- 
warded financially and socially, another group of Spanish writers with higher 
literary aims began writing and publishing the first novels of the new novelistic 
school of modern Spanish realism. At first they could not compete in financial 
success with the serial-novel writers. Only a second generation of novel readers, 
more sophisticated than the readers of serials, could provide them with a suffi- 
ciently wide public. The earliest of these new novelists, Fernan Caballero (1796- 
1877), was a lady of gentle birth, a widow protégée of the Crown. In the year 
1861, for which we have a detailed account of her means, she earned from her 
writing 948 reales, less than nine per cent of her cash income of that year.’®> Her 
social position did not depend on her financial success as a writer; but in spite of 
her genteel social status she did not find it beneath her dignity to ask friendly 
literary critics that they recommend to the public the purchase of her novels. 
With all her gentility she had in her enough Hanseatic blood (she was a Bohl v. 
Faber) to look at money from book-writing in a fairly practical way.'® 

Her younger contemporary, Pedro Antonio de Alarcén (1833-1891), was also 
born of an hidalgo family, as poor as it was genteel. He made a profession of 
writing and ended his life in comfortable upper middle-class status, in upper 
middle-class ease, all of it earned with his several dozen novels and short-stories, 
among them The Three Cornered Hat (1874), to which Manuel de Falla, much 
later (1919), set such wonderful music. True enough the book which started 
Alareén on his way to fortune was not a novel but a diary of his experiences 
during the Moroccan campaign of 1860, the first edition of which reached 50,000 
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copies, with a net profit of 90,000 Spanish dollars for the publishers and a fee of 
12,000 dollars to the writer.” After this early success all the other books by Alar- 
cén, mostly novels, found an easy market and produced for their author a ready 
and steady income on the basis of which, it is to be presumed, he evolved from 
a young and fiery liberal into a comfortable conservative, with a fine home in 
Madrid and a seat in that paradise for socially acceptable writers, the Royal 
Academy. 

Alarcén’s friend, don Juan Valera (1824-1905), also the son of an impoverished 
aristocratic family, wrote because he wanted to make some money, because as 
a young man he had dreamed of an income of one hundred dollars a month from 
literary sources.'* It is true that he once biliously referred to the perversion of a 
country where two years after the publication of his best novel, Pepita Jiménez 
(1874), he had not yet been able to collect enough royalties from its sale to pay 
for one of his wife’s evening-gowns.'® But he ended by conceding, a few years 
later, that at the turn of the century there existed in Spain a number of writers 
whose novels were printed in editions of 20,000 copies and who lived, or could 
have lived, on the returns from the works they wrote.” He himself was not doing 
badly: Pepita Jiménez after a slow start ran through numerous editions, and so 
did some of his other works. In the case of Valera, his writing added luster to his 
aristocratic social status and, by calling attention to his talents, facilitated his 
public career, in which from a beginning as Attaché to the Spanish Embassy in 
Naples he rapidly rose to Minister in Washington, Brussels, and Lisbon, and 
finally Ambassador to the Imperial Court in Vienna. Further recognition came 
to him in the form of a Senatorship, a seat in the Council of State and, of course, 
the Royal Academy. If his novels did not provide all the money this man of the 
world needed to support his high standard of living, they provided part of it, 
and, in addition, some of life’s amenities: “From the product of the sales of my 
books in Havana [he once wrote to a friend] they have sent me from there one 
thousand cigars.” It is significant of the essentially bourgeois values of Spanish 
society in the 1880’s that even the fastidious Valera allowed himself in his corre- 
spondence expressions, such as the following: ““My vanity as an author does not 
ask for praise for my Cuentos y didlogos, but the producer who desires to sell his 
product requests publicity and advertising for it.” And “my desire to write 
novels proceeds from several causes, the strongest of which is my need to make 
some money.’ 
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One of the financially most successful of the writers of the so-called generation 
of 1874 was the one who needed it the least. José M* de Pereda (1833-1906) 
was a rich man, and his novels also produced him a good deal of money. The first 
edition of one of his minor works earned him a net 8,000 pesetas. One of his 
later efforts, Pachtn Gonzdlez, netted Pereda one hundred and fifty pesetas per 
page of his manuscript in only the first sixty days of sale of the first edition, i.e., 
some 4,000 dollars in two months. He was a steady writer and he could have lived, 
if he had needed to, on his royalties.” 

The novelist who had to make a living with his writing and who with it gained 
national prestige and high economic status is also the most significant of the 
nineteenth-century Spanish novelists, don Benito Pérez Galddés (1843-1920). He 
went to Madrid from his native Canary Islands as a middle-class young man, a 
student with a small allowance from his family, and there he stayed to earn his 
living with his pen and to become the best loved of the Spanish novelists of his 
time, acquiring the esteem of the public and an upper middle-class financial 
position. From 1870 to 1896 Galdés wrote a steady stream of novels: twenty 
volumes of the first two series of his Episodios Nacionales, and two series of 
novels (about forty-one) which constitute a veritable Human Comedy with 
Spanish locale. Up to 1896 Galdés had published his works under an arrange- 
ment with his friend Miguel H. de la Camara. The latter was to provide Galdés 
with a monthly income, while acquiring the exclusive right of publication of all 
Galdés’s works. When the novelist desired to end this arrangement, a difficult 
litigation ensued, and it was finally settled out of court through the arbitration 
of one of the greatest of Spanish jurists, don Gumersindo de Azcdrate. The prop- 
erty of Galdés over all his novels, past, present, and future, was recognized, but 
he had to give quittance to his former partner on past accounts, buy from him 
50,000 copies of Galdés’s books which C4mara still had in stock, and pay him 
in cash 82,000 pesetas which Camara had overpaid Galdés.”® 

After this experience the novelist became his own publisher, and later a com- 
pany administered the sales of his books. Towards the end of his productive 
life Galdés did not deny the following figures: 2,000,000 copies of his books sold, 
some at two, some at three pesetas per copy, which amounted to a gross value 
of 5,000,000 pesetas (one million Spanish dollars), the cost of production having 
been 1,000,000 pesetas.?® Advertising, transporation, booksellers’ commissions, 
administration commission, etc., may be figured at about 3,500,000 pesetas, and 
Galdés net earnings at 500,000 pesetas (one hundred thousand Spanish dollars), 
a most sizable fortune at that time in Spain. This is also a figure compatible with 
the “less than one million” but “a lot of money” which Galdés himself men- 
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tioned.” Galddés was read and was loved by the people of his time; he lived the 
life he wanted to live, wrote great books, and, by doing it, earned a decent 
economic reward and a decent social position. 

Of other professional novelists of the end of the nineteenth century mention 
may be made of Armando Palacio Valdés (1853-1938), who declared a literary 
income of about 20,000 pesetas a year, besides what he called extra earnings from 
translations, special editions of his novels, contributions to the press, etc.% An 
income of 20,000 pesetas was that of a Cabinet Minister, a Captain General of 
the Army, or an Archbishop, in the budgets of the Spain of the last years of the 
nineteenth century and the first of the twentieth. The writers who by that time 
reached and surpassed such an income were doing pretty well for themselves. 

To summarize: 

1. The Spanish novelists of the period of Romanticism, between the 1830’s 
and the 1850’s, earned some money, not too much, with their novels, and would 
have been unable to live on that money for more than brief periods of time; 
they had to have other sources of income. In this they were closer to their literary 
predecessors than to their successors. Their social status did not depend on their 
status as writers nor on their earnings as such writers. 

2. The authors of serial novels, between the 1850’s and the 1870’s, were the 
first Spanish novelists who made a living as professional fiction writers. They 
were successful manufacturers of novels, as they might have been successful 
manufacturers of some other merchandise. As such, they lived in, and belonged 
to, a successful and respected stratum of the Spanish middle class of their time. 

3. The novelists of the new school of modern realism, after a hard financial 
struggle in the 1860’s and the 1870’s, broke through in the 1880’s and 1890's. 
In this latter period some of them made a decorous living from their earnings as 
novelists, and some even made an excellent living from those earnings. Their 
financial rewards represented in some cases a middle class economic status, in 
others a definitely upper middle class economic status. 

Or, from another angle of vision: The first nineteenth-century Spanish novelists 
(1830’s to 1850’s) had as yet a limited reading public and their earnings were 
correspondingly small. Then, as the middle class and the city literate working 
class grew, there also grew a reading public which for lack of more refined or 
better trained taste consumed an abundant quantity of serial novels (1850’s to 
1870’s). Then the continued growth of the reading public, parallel to the widening 
of the reading social classes and to the greater sophistication of their taste, pro- 
duced in the next generation a larger and larger audience for a more sophisticated 
novelistic literature. This growth was at first relatively slow (period of the 1860’s 
and the 1870’s), then more rapid (period of the 1880’s and 1890’s). 

The main pattern during the nineteenth century in Spain was one of growth in 
the number of readers, in the number of novels produced, and in the quality of 
the novels read. The pattern was also of a constantly improving economic reward 
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for the novelists. As a consequence, there were men who could devote themselves 
more and more exclusively to the profession of novel writing, and novel writing 
became more and more accepted as such a profession. In the Spain of the nine- 
teenth century, society step by step liberated the novelist from the necessity of 
acquiring a position or of earning a living by other means than writing. Having 
come to consider writing more and more as a profession, society rewarded this 
profession increasingly well and regarded its practitioners on a par with the more 
successful upper middle-class practitioners of other professions. 

Let us so state in vindication of the so maligned “stupid nineteenth century.” 





THE ACCENTUATED BRUSH STROKE OF THE IMPRESSIONISTS 
The Debate Concerning Decomposition in Impressionism 
OSCAR REUTERSVARD 


The characteristics of the impressionists started to appear in 1869 in the 
works of Monet and Renoir, and when the movement made its public debut in 
1874, the new pictural structure was also found accomplished in the works of 
Sisley, Berthe Morisot, Pissarro and Guillaumin. Its most striking new features 
were the decomposition and the color scheme out of tune. The former was by 
no means the least startling; the paintings were broken up in abrupt, sharply 
detached accents, the brush touches had become an independent element, an 
accentuated component of creating. The medium values, middle tones and 
outer levelling means were being superseded, as were the outlines and the model- 
ling of volumes. This open form with its new specific texture was developed at 
the cost of the classic image being broken, and sharpness of detail and tactile 
palpability were inevitably sacrificed. 

The great French critics, watchdogs of the joint demands of idealism and 
naturalism on figurative integrity, violently opposed this free composition, 
which could only be interpreted as “disorganization” and “disintegration of 
style.” Simon Boubée, the author, who presented the new trend in the clerical 
Gazette de France, patriarch of French journals, described it as “un systéme 
destructeur,’” the historian Henry Houssaye called it “la négation de l’art’”” and 
Paul Mantz ‘‘anarchie.’* Marius Chaumelin christened impressionism ‘“‘l’école 
des taches” and complained that the abrupt technique thoroughly tried the 
eyes.* To Charles Bigot, the painters’ canvases were “un chaos miroitant de 
touches brutales’”’® and Emile Bergerat too accused them of brutality.* 

The accentuated brush stroke appeared to be unintelligible to the majority. 
That most industrious chronicler of impressionists, Gustave Geffroy, saw at 
first no meaning in the presence of this element on the canvas; “les taches vien- 
nent tout confondre et tout effacer.’” In 1880, Huysmans was equally baffled 
by these “taches trémoussantes, points lumineux distribués sans cause.’® The 
maniacal Arthur d’Echerac, concealed by the pseudonym Dargenty, stamped 
it as “baliverne picturale’’® and Paul de Charry as an “abracadabrante maniére 
de faire.”!° Chaff and mockery were soon levelled at the impressionists on ac- 
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count of their work. Félicien Champsaur called them the clowns of painting; 
the dotting technique was their entry number." Philippe Gille interpreted it as 
the performance of a monkey who had got hold of a box of paints,” while Roger 
Ballu,* Edmond Lepelletier and Marc de Montifaud, the pseudonym adopted 
by the highly gifted Marie-Amelie Chartroule,’ attributed it to children daubing 
with paint. It was said that the impressionist loaded a gun with paint and fired 
it at the canvas, and the style was called “peinture au fusil.” In regard to this 
joke, Albert Wolff declared: “Si ce n’est pas 1a le véritable procédé, il pourrait 
l’étre’’!® seconded by Andreas Aubert, who seriously likened Monet’s painting 
to a rain of shot.” Many critics rejected the new touch as treachery. Richard 
Graul vehemently repeated that the “tachisme” of impressionism was hum- 
bug,’® Henry Houssaye described it as “charlataneries’? and Emile Cardon, 
that sworn antagonist, pictured the impressionist entrusting the disciple with 
his recipe: ‘‘Salissez de blanc et de noir le trois quarts d’une toile, frottez le reste 
de jaune, piquez au hasard des taches vertes, rouges ou bleues et vous obtiendrez 
enfin une impression vraie du printemps.””!® 

The inner phalanx, defenders of the new tendencies within their circle of 
friends, and mostly amateurs without deeply entrenched points of view, were 
headed by Théodore Duret, Georges Riviére, Ernest d’Hervilly and Ernest 
Chesneau, and these hastened to the rescue. They launched the idea that the 
abrupt strokes of the brush played a representative role. The art of the impres- 
sionists, they explained, was an advanced stage of plein-airism, a groping towards 
the phenomena in their surroundings which had previously been neglected—the 
effect of air and light in Nature. Duret maintained in his known brochure, the 
first presentation of the impressionists, that these elements, difficult to grasp, 
they could reproduce by use of their simplifying handling of the brush, their 
“touche primesautiére.””° The writers in the main accepted this and competed 
to find words for what the impressionists were said to have captured in their 
pictures, “la mobilité de l’atmosphére,” “les irisations de l’air ambiant,” “le 
frémissement aérien,” “la sensation du grand vent,’ “le mouvement des vibra- 
tions de la chaleur” etc. Monet especially was the subject for comments of this 
kind. His friend Octave Mirbeau circulated the assertion that his paintings 
reproduced the objects and persons mantled in visible atmosphere, and Séailles, 
the philosopher, willingly adopted this conception in his descriptive account of 
impressionism: “I] peint l’impalpable, l’atmosphére, ses fluidités, ses trans- 
parences.””! According to Georges Lecomte” and Richard Muther,” Pissarro 
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exactly analyzed the surrounding atmosphere, and Alfred de Lostalot considered 
that in his landscapes, “‘l’air y circule largement.’™ 

All these arguments and assurances had their effect upon the ruling critics, 
but they were not accepted without reserve. To an increasing extent, the serious- 
ness of the impressionists’ images was gradually acknowledged, but not, however, 
the plausibleness of them: the alleged agreement between the debatable paint- 
ings and the phenomena of the visible world was not absolutely convincing. 
Amongst many others, Théodore de Banville at once expressed doubt as to the 
idea that “la nature, au lieu d’etre un ensemble de formes et de contours, comme 
on se l’imagine depuis des siécles, n’est qu’une accumulation de taches diverse- 
ment colorées’”® and Charles Bigot resolutely stated: ‘Dans le plein air, précisé- 
ment, rien n’est heurté, rien n’est brutal, rien n’est papillotant. Dans la trans- 
parence de |’atmosphére tous les tons s’adoucissent, se soudent, se marient 
harmonieusement. Quiconque prendra la peine d’aller passer 4 la campagne 
quelques jours seulement s’en convaincra sans peine; il en reviendra avec une 
impression de sérénité, de limpidité, de lumiére 4 la fois éclatante et douce; et 
ce qui le frappera au retour, s’il met le pied 4 l’exposition de la rue le Peletier, 
e’est l’infidélité de traduction . . .’”6 

But some critics of the naturalistic school cunningly did away with the oppo- 
sition. The accents of Nature blend together to form a continuous whole for our 
sight, they pointed out; with some simple media, the observers could also con- 
solidate the dissolutions in the impressionists’ paintings, namely by looking at 
them from an exaggerated distance and with narrowed eyes. As early as in 1874, 
Chesneau had warned the public not to go too near the impressionists’ pictures; 
of Monet’s Boulevard des Capucines he wrote: “‘A distance, dans ce frémissement 
de grandes ombres et de grandes lumiéres, on salue un chef-d’oeuvre. Vous ap- 
prochez, tout s’évanouit; il reste un chaos de rAclures de palette indéchiffrable.”””” 
One year later, Philippe Gille likened the work of the impressionists to ‘une 
peinture qu’on doit regarder 4 quinze pas en fermant les yeux 4 moitié’”” and 
Henrie Mornand considered all appreciation excluded if this measure of pre- 
caution were not taken; “‘il faut que le spectateur se tienne 4 la distance voulue, 
cligne de fagon 4 atténuer l’effet des touches heurtées, violentes.”” 

Huysmans with all his authority also joined forces in this respect. In 1880 
he started to show a positive interest for “le syst¢me des taches impressionnistes 
qui forcent l’oeil 4 cligner pour rétablir l’aplombe des étres et des choses’”’® and 
in his criticisms justified the methods for smoothing out the emphasized strokes. 
Through conjuring away the decomposition in the impressionists’ canvases and 
launching them as a kind of concealed puzzle picture, he contributed to guiding 





22 Les hommes d’aujourd’ hui, vol. 8, no. 366, p. 4. 

23 Gesch. d. Malerei im xix. Jahrh., II, 1893, p. 640. 

24 Chron. d. Arts, February 6, 1892, p. 41. 

25 Le National, April 13, 1877, p. 3, sign. ““Baron Shop.” 
26 Rev. polit. et litt., April 28, 1877, p. 1046. 

27 Paris Journal, May 7, 1874, p. 2. 

28 Rev. litt. et artistique, May 1, 1880, p. 67. 

29 L’Art moderne, pp. 235-236. 
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the eyes of the public towards the new form of art. For instance, of Pissarro, 
he himself writes: “De prés, la Sente du chou est une maconnerie, un tapotage 
rugueux bizarre, un salmis de tons de toutes sortes couvrant la toile; 4 distance, 
e’est de l’air qui circule, de l’eau qui se volatilise, du soleil qui irradie,” etc. And 
of Guillaumin; ‘au premier abord, ses toiles sont un margouillis de tons batail- 
lants et de contours frustes, un amaz de zébrures; écartez-vous et clignez de 
Voeil, le tout se remet en place, les plans s’assurent, les tons hurlants s’apaisent,”’ 
etc.”® 

This hocus-pocus with the work of the impressionists is an oft-repeated in- 
timation in the following treatises. André Michel carries it to absurdity : ““Gardez- 
vous bien d’approcher!’’ “De prés, c’est un crépi informe, un entassement de 
petits paquets effilochés ou tortillés, qui produit exactement |’effet d’un plat de 
creme aux confitures, ou des douzaines de petits chats seraient venus barboter.” 
‘“*Reculez-vous, le ciel flamboie, les feuilles fremissent dans l’air, les eaux s’etalent 
en souples nappes reflétées; vous avez des visions soudaines d’horizons ensoleillés 
ou la lumiére palpite, ot éclate, comme un hosannah, un lyrisme de couleurs 
claires,” etc.*° At a Monet exhibition, Michel found the right distance: ‘Au 
centre de la salle, 4 huit ou dix métres du tableau, il est un point, un point unique, 
ou le mélange optique se faisant sur votre rétine.’*° Henry Havard suggested 
approximately the same distance, ‘dix pas’®! and Gille fifteen paces.” 

The above-mentioned Bigot was entirely of the opposite opinion. He acknowl- 
edged that a representative of tradition felt prompted to smooth out, work on 
and finish the impressionists’ paintings, but “c’est 14 précisément ce que n’admet 
pas la nouvelle école. Elle veut que l’on puisse compter les touches du pinceau 
ou, mieux encore, du couteau 4 palette.”’® With that remark, Bigot is the first 
who emphasizes the brush stroke as an independent factor with which the 
impressionists calculate. The enigmatical Frédéric Chevalier, superior to his con- 
temporary art judges as regards clear-sightedness, followed this line of thought. 
In his opinion, his contemporaries lacked the qualifications for grasping the 
significance in the broken structure of the impressionists’ pictures: ‘La facture 
brutale ...qu’ils affectionnent, l’apparence de spontanéité qu’ils recherchent 
avant tout, l’incohérence voulue”’ was an expression of a new and complicated 
spirit which no one was as yet mature enough to explain and which also had its 
counterpart outside the sphere of art, its ‘“analogie avec le chaos des forces 
antagonistes” in everyday life. In other words, Chevalier was the only one at 
that time who could conceive an inner meaning in the decomposing painting. 

With the positivistic ideology of art, the question of the disaggregated picture 
was placed in a somewhat new light. This doctrine was an offspring of Comté’s 
philosophy and consequently rejected everything creative in art which did not 
emerge from ‘positive experience,” from cognizance of the senses. This meant a 
revolutionizing emphasis being placed on the visual moment in art. The painter 
was to discover new values with the aid of his eyes and not improvize on and deal 
with literary subjects which in themselves lacked visual effect. And exactly as 


30 Notes sur l’art moderne, 1896, pp. 259, 291-292. 
31 Le Siécle, March 1882, p. 2. 
32 [,’Artiste, May 1, 1877, p. 331. 
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in the positivistic epistemology, they made a study of deciding the “actual 
subjects” of art, the empirically gained visual phenomena right down to their 
slightest constituents, and to determine the capability and function of the organ 
of cognizance—the eye. 

($Thus a sensual aestheticism crystallized, recognizable by its peculiar admixture 
of physiological and optic-physical principles. Painting was to be upheld by the 
geniuses of sight who could master the world as a visual appearance and analyze 
and reproduce it in detail. But in contrast to naturalism, which sought to attain 
illusory fiction dealing with “reality,” the new sensualism postulated an opti- 
cally exact reproduction from nature without regard to the plausibility or liter- 
ary effect of the image. And the impressionists were held up as those who applied 
the new aesthetic doctrine. Their painting was propounded as being scientific 
reports of the chromo-luminaristic conditions in nature, the decomposed struc- 
ture was said to correspond with the disaggregation of sunlight into different 
prismatic elements and by fusing on the observer’s retina, the impressionists’ 
touches of color would give rise to the same effects as the spectral phenomena 
in physical reality. 

The erudite Charles Ephrussi contributed powerfully both in word and writing 
to spreading this manner of viewing. He presented impressionism as a “‘systéme 
qui exige une conformation et une éducation toutes spéciales des facultés visu- 
elles” and which was able to “saisir le moindre frémissement de la lumiére, le 
moindre atome colorant, les moindres teintes de l’ombre.”* Ephrussi injected 
his sensualistic doctrine into his young disciple Jules Laforgue, who codified it 
in his “explication physiologique esthétique de la formule impressionniste.” He 
considered that the eye up to that time had seen visible phenomena in general 
lines and only been capable of distinguishing their components approximately. 
With the impressionists, he found that at last the power of vision had reached 
complete sharpness and sensibility, and with it, painting could now record 
actual optical experience, the disaggregation of light, the degradation of colors, 
etc. He writes: ‘Dans un paysage baigné de lumiére, od l’académique ne voit 
que la lumiére blanche, l’impressionniste la voit baignant de mille combats 
vibrants, de riches décompositions prismatiques. Ou l’académique ne voit que 
le dessin extérieur, il voit les réelles lignes baties de mille touches irréguliéres 
qui, de loin, établissent la vie. Ou l’académique voit les choses se placant & 
leurs plans respectifs, il voit la perspective établie par les mille riens de tons et 
de touches. En somme |’oeil impressionniste est dans l’évolution humaine l’oeil 
le plus avancé, celui qui jusqu’ici a saisi et a rendu les combinaisons de nuances 
les plus compliquées connues.’** The positivistic interpretation of the free 
impressionistic brush stroke was also taken up inter alia by Gustave Goetschy,* 
and later by Georges Lecomte** and Camille Mauclair. 

With the exception of Pissarro, the impressionists were relatively untouched 
by the doctrine of positivism. It was the pointillists who started with intentional 


33 Chron. d. Arts, April 23, 1881, p. 134. 
34 Mélanges posthumes, pp. 136-137, 268. 
35 Le Voltaire, April 5, 1881, p. 2. 
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division of color and optical recomposition of the isolated color dots. They 
looked askance at the forerunners of scientific color systems and read their 
original publications by Chevreul, Rood and Helmholtz and attempted to 
apply their lesson to their painting. Is it now possible to examine the diverging 
intentions by the “disjoiting technique” between the impressionists and point- 
illists? Yes, for instance in their black-and-white drawings; in a drawing of 
Monet or Renoir, there is a marked staccato; each short stroke is marked for 
its own sake; in the work of Seurat, in his famous black chalk drawings, the lines 
are calculated to fuse into soft formations. 

It is not until the end of the 1880’s, with Albert Aurier and other devoted art 
critics with an open mind for the problems of expression, that the meaning of 
the disaggregation in the impressionists’ work is obvious. They understand that 
it is the visible sign of a new power which is starting to find scope within paint- 
ing, the spontaneous impulse to create. The actual painting process is jerked 
into the foreground, the mark of the brush work is given its own stimulating 
role to excite the emotions. This formalistic interpretation has never won general 
recognition. The history of art is ruled by the earlier, more naive views that the 
decomposition in the impressionists’ works only has an illustrative signification. 
The foremost connoisseur of our time, Mr. John Rewald, represents these views 
staunchly. Of Renoir and Monet, he says that “they adopted a comma-like 
brushstroke, which permitted them to record every nuance they observed. The 
surfaces of their canvases were thus covered with a vibrating tissue of small 
dots and strokes, none of which by itself defined any form, yet all of which 
contributed to recreate not only the particular features of the chosen motif 
but even more the sunny air which bathed it and marked trees, grass, houses 
or water with the specific character of the day, if not the hour.’ 


37 The History of Impressionism, New York, 1946, p. 234. 
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HENLE, Pau, Horace M. Kauien, Susanne K. Lancer (eds.). Structure, Method, and 
Meaning. Essays in Honor of Henry M. Scheffer. New York 1951, Liberal Arts Press, pp. 
xvi + 306, $4.50. 

Twenty students and colleagues of Professor Scheffer have contributed these essays on 
logic, methodology, and meaning, in his honor. Only one of these contributions, however, 
that of Mrs. Langer, is of direct interest to students of aesthetics. This note therefore will 
confine itself to her essay exclusively. 

Taken together with two essays published last winter and spring in Hudson Review, 
Mrs. Langer’s paper, entitled ‘‘Abstraction in Science and Abstraction in Art,’’ is a state- 
ment of her present position. In her paper Mrs. Langer answers a question put to her by 
the man to whom the volume is dedicated. Scheffer asked: Why call anything ‘“‘form’’ 
except the logical form of discourse? Mrs. Langer answers that both usages, that of the artist 
and that of the logician, are legitimate because both stem from the application of the same 
process of symbolic abstraction to the content of the objects of experience. Institution dis- 
closes to the logician by his abstractive process certain relational factors which are com- 
ponents of experience and which Mrs. Langer holds to be “‘protological’’ in the sense that 
they ‘“‘must be seen to be appreciated.’’ What the logician does is to concatenate these 
relational factors into a system. Artistic intuition is also protological; but it starts with the 
apprehension of the Gestalt of the aesthetic object; from the whole it goes on to the discrimi- 
nation of the ideal elements within it. In order to achieve the intuition of the whole the 
artist disjoins the aesthetic object from such realistic connections as it may possess in its 
actual setting. And instead of using it as a symbol of ‘‘public fact’’—which is the way in 
which the logician and the scientist use their abstractions, he uses it as a symbol of ‘‘the 
dynamic of subjective experience, the pattern of vitality, sentience, feeling and emotion.”’ 
It would seem therefore that while the scientist or the logician and the artist abstract, the 
difference in the two processes lies in their direction. In one case abstraction goes from part 
to whole and in the other from whole to part. 

So far, on the surface at least, the Langer thesis seems to be a more or less eclectic com- 
bination of notions with which students of aesthetics are fairly familiar. But two points 
would seem to require further clarification. The first is the difficult problem of defining what 
is meant by the phrase, ‘‘the dynamics of subjective experience.’’ The expression has a 
plausible clarity that makes one overlook the fact that its referent is never exhibited by the 
writer. The second is probably of much greater import: Mrs. Langer does not make clear in 
what sense is the created object—say a painting of French peasants playing cards or a 
tragic poem about a man who murders his brother and snatches his crown and his wife—as 
Mrs. Langer claims, a pure yet significant form. Is this then but the Bell-Fry theory trans- 
lated into Cassirer’s terminology? The two famous British formalists found the significance 
of the form in the emotion that it arouses. The difference between their thesis and Mrs. 
Langer’s would appear to lie in the fact that the latter seems to be less concerned with the 
arousal of feeling than she is with the symbolization of its structure. But a painting not 
only has form or is form that arouses emotion, or that symbolizes it, but it symbolizes 
considerably more. And so far as the reviewer knows the effort of contemporary formalists 
to reduce the role of art exclusively to the arousal or to the presentation of feeling or emo- 
tion has not met the formidable objections that have been brought against it. Music and 
perhaps architecture, probably symbolize nothing more than something to which we may 
vaguely refer as the life of feeling. This is not altogether certain but let us waive the diffi- 
culties. But certainly literature, a good deal of painting, sculpture, and dancing, symbolize 
‘“‘public fact’’—moral relations and the values involved in them, and even the philosophies 
(such as they may happen to be) which men’s actions generate and which in turn sustain 
these actions and interrelate them. 





1 “Principles of Creation in Art,’’ Vol. II, no. 4; and ‘“‘The Primary Illusions and the 
Great Orders of Art,’’ Vol. III, no. 2. 
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We know the grounds on which Bell and Fry denied that the complex symbol which is the 
object of art is representative or imitative—or if you prefer, presentative or symbolic—of 
public facts occurring in a public world which is open to public inspection. But the grounds 
on which Mrs. Langer makes her denial have not yet been made public. One suspects that 
back of Mrs. Langer’s thesis there is no more than the unexamined acceptance of the di- 
chotomy between the emotive and the referential—between ‘‘feeling’’ and “‘public fact”’— 
which is the source of so much theoretical and practical mischief in the life of our society. 

Whether this query will be satisfactorily answered in Mrs. Langer’s forthcoming work 
remains to be seen. In her recent essays the limited space has been employed solely to 
present the positive aspects of her thesis. In the meantime it is not inappropriate to point 
out that if we may judge by the work already published, what seems to be the value of Mrs. 
Langer’s aesthetics is not the originality of her approach to old problems but the manner 
in which she has fused together current theories and shown them to be complementary. 

Eutseo Vivas 


KeELEMEN, PAu. Baroque and Rococo in Latin America. New York 1951, Macmillan, pp. 

xii + 302, 192 pls., $16.50. 

It is probably unique in American studies to find one man presenting basic books in the 
field of Pre-Columbian as well as of Spanish Colonial art. This is exactly what P4] Kelemen 
has done. He has followed his Medieval American Art, the best handbook of Pre-Columbian 
Art in English, by the present one covering the entirety of Latin America from 1600-1800. 
In this vast enterprise, representing the work of many years and of several journeys 
throughout the Americas, Spain, and Portugal, the author has been greatly supported by 
his wife, Elizabeth Kelemen, who has contributed a large number of the 760 photographs 
and the musicological part of the chapter on organs. 

One has the feeling that the Kelemens have visited almost every place on this wide 
continent, have achieved access to many of the closed doors of monastic or private homes 
and, as a result of this, have spread before us a panorama of overwhelming richness. In 
addition, the author has mastered completely the widespread bibliographical material as 
the imposing 15-page list of books and articles indicates. 

To the layman this will be an entirely new province of the arts, truly a conquéte spirituelle 
of a continent, and to the European reader, so little informed about this continent, the book 
will be a revelation. The reader is helped by the author’s wish to write simply and by his 
breadth of viewpoint, equally interested in the technical, iconographica!, and aesthetic 
aspects. Through this broadness of approach it becomes especially clear that Latin Ameri- 
can art represents a completely new expression of the European Baroque, just as much as 
Latin American hagiology and, underlying it, its religious psychology, differ from that of 
Europe. 

The contrast between Portuguese Brazil and the rest of Latin America emerges with 
clarity and the reason for it, Portugal’s relation to France and Central Europe, have, for 
the first time, been properly accentuated. 

In the discussion of sculpture and painting the schools of Quito and Cuzco are receiving 
their leading share and by juxtaposition of products from other parts of Latin America, 
especially from the little known Central American churches, one conceives the cultural 
unity of the Hapsburg-Bourbon empire as much as its local varieties. 

The comprehensiveness of the book entails at the same time its limitations. The evalu- 
ation of the vast material for its historical, religious, and aesthetic meaning can proceed 
only after the panorama has been spread before us. The author has often touched upon such 
questions but to take them up systematically has been beyond the scope of his work. Yet, for 
the second time, we owe to him the most reliable, the most competent and the most at- 
tractive guidance into the art of a ‘‘new world”’ which he, as the first, has seen and presented 
in its unity as well as in its manifoldness. The presentation by the publisher from the book- 
cover to the printing and the reproduction of the plates is of the highest order. 

ALFRED NEUMEYER 
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Post, L. A. From Homer to Menander. Berkeley and Los Angeles 1951, University of Cali- 

fornia Press, pp. 333. 

With the publication of From Homer to Menander, L. A. Post, Professor of Greek at 
Haverford College, contributes a memorable study of forces in Greek poetic fiction to the 
Sather Classical Lectures. For Professor Post, fiction is an art ‘‘that depicts all the po- 
tentialities of human life.”’ His interest in the art, firmly rooted in literary and philological 
scholarship, draws sustenance from cognate forms of writing in the Orient, from the influ- 
ence exercised by artists upon culture, and from aesthetic and philosophical speculation 
intended to formulate principles of criticism and explain artistic creativity. 

From Homer to Menander fulfills the promise of Professor Post’s plan that ‘‘. . . in this 
study we shall from the start be laying a foundation for criticism of the Poetics and for a 
new approach to the philosophy of fiction.”’ To the first eight chapters of the book, de- 
livered as the Sather Classical Lectures in 1948, has geen added a study of Aristotle, who 
“considered Greek epic, tragedy, and comedy from a single point of view, studying fiction 
as essentially a representation of forces in action.’? Homer is the discoverer and master of 
tragedy and, with his studies of the Iliad and the Odyssey, Professor Post proceeds to criti- 
cism and evaluation of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Menander as masters of the 
art of fiction. These studies are illuminating, not only for the relations it shows were in 
operation among the writings within a great period in the art of fiction but also for the indi- 
vidual interpretations it makes of fiction produced within that period. 

It is, however, in Professor Post’s interpretation of Aristotle as a critic that the philoso- 
pher and aesthetician will be principally interested. For Post, Aristotle is a scientist who, 
turning with the methods of the biologist to art, proposed to write a textbook for dramatists. 
More specifically, he draws interesting inferences from Plato’s Timaeus for his analysis of 
catharsis, adds to our understanding of Aristotle’s theory of mimesis, and discusses Aris- 
totle’s failure to reconcile form and function. 

The importance of Aristotle’s Poetics is not likely to be underestimated in a book planned 
and developed with Aristotle’s contributions and omissions to the comprehension of the 
art of fiction so clearly in mind. It is interesting, therefore, to observe that Professor Post 
evidently denies to Aristotle the rank he would accord to Plato as a philosopher of art or 
to Longinus as a literary critic. The search for ‘distinct species” and for the ideal of each 
species ‘‘in its most perfect specimen,’”’ presumably provides, insofar as the central problem 
of Aesthetic is concerned, results inferior to those got by Plato’s insight. ‘“One who seeks 
initiation into the mysteries either of poetry or of philosophy in the Poetics,’’ Professor 
Post writes, ‘‘will be sadly disappointed.” The principal failure of Aristotle’s method, it is 
argued, is that the philosophy of art it produces is unable to account for the uniqueness of 
every work of art. 

It is evident that Professor Post’s own aesthetic theory centers upon such uniqueness as 
the Poetics fails to explain. Thus, for Post, representation does not exclude either the ex- 
pressive or the communicative. Appreciation, as it is for Croce and for Spingarn, is a “‘sec- 
ondary creation.” “In order to appreciate a great work of fiction we can become the ideal 
audience for whom the author wrote.”’ In a sense, one may agree that ‘‘for Shakespeare we 
must become Elizabethans, for Homer we must become Greeks... .’’ If, however, those 
who practice the art of fiction produce unique works of fine art, the critic faces a task which 
led the writers of the 18th century to adopt the theory of genius and those of the 19th and 
20th centuries to argue the identity of genius and taste. It is notable that Platonism in 
criticism usually centers upon the assumption that the great artist is inspired to go beyond 
the rules of art, whereas Aristotelianism assumes that art is explicable wholly in technical 
terms. It is no less notable that the criticism which has its source in Plato’s doctrine ordi- 
narily has recourse to mysticism and intuition in its transcendence of the art of criticism. 

The philosophical problem which Professor Post examines is a profoundly difficult one. 
If it remains unsolved in From Homer to Menander, it may yet be maintained that in this 
study the author has cleared much ground for further speculation. 

Mitton C. NauM 
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Waite, Ertc Watter. The Rise of English Opera. New York 1951, Philosophical Library, 
pp. 335, 18 pls., $6.00. 

With the intention of establishing the rise of English opera as a fact of the 20th century, 
Mr. White makes a study of English achievement in opera drawn from a survey of the larger 
subject of opera in England. The differences he finds between 16th century Florentine and 
English interests in drama and music may account for the comparatively late appearance 
of opera in England in 1656 when Davenant produced the Siege of Rhodes. 

From 1656 to the present, opera in England has run a difficult course. What promised 
to be the tentative beginnings of a national operatic tradition was cut off by Purcell’s 
death. Handel’s operas in the Italian manner did nothing to advance English achievement. 
Ballad opera, burlesque, and other types of light opera, cast as they are in forms determined 
according to dramatic, not musical, principles ‘“‘shirk the fundamental esthetic problem 
that opera tries to solve.’’ But many such works, widely known in 18th century England, 
proved to be a means of bringing the public ‘‘to accept music as a legitimate partner in 
stage representation.”’ 

The infusion of a more and more genuinely English spirit into opera is traced through the 
19th century. ‘‘“Romantic Opera’”’ is mainly about the Waverly operas, Byronic operas, 
Bishop, Balfe, and Balfe’s scheme for national English opera. The Bohemian Girl was the 
only English opera, works of Gilbert and Sullivan excepted, which acquired international 
fame before Peter Grimes in 1951. The chapters ‘‘Exiles,’’ ‘Seasons and Festivals,” and 
‘‘Abortive National Opera Schemes” give further evidence of a determination to create 
national fare of international calibre. The selection and marshaling of material up to this 
point make Chapter 8, ‘‘The Foundations are Laid,” a convincing climax. Mr. White re- 
counts here the modern period of the Old Vic and the new Sadler’s Wells theaters. He de- 
scribes the intense interest in theater throughout the war and the consequent formation 
of a state committee later called the ‘‘Council for Encouragement of Music and the Arts’’ 
and now the ‘“‘Arts Council of Great Britain,’ the government having decided to continue 
the committee’s work in peace-time. 

So today England has opera companies which survived the war and public funds for their 
encouragement coexistent with public interest and at least one composer of such artistic 
stature as to be able to make this fortunate confluence of circumstances operate to the 
nation’s advantage. With the production of Peter Grimes, ‘‘Britten at one stroke became an 
international figure.’’ Formation of the English Opera Group by Mr. Britten and others is 
“of great potential importance for the future of English opera.”’ 

Of particular interest in Part Two are the author’s theories concerning the composition 
and staging of English operas. There are also suggestions for revivals and practical talk 
about opera houses, companies, and finance. Part Three consists of appendices full of solid 
facts which expand and substantiate the discursive parts of the book. Valuable illustrations 
and an introduction by Mr. Britten further enhance the whole. 

Undoubtedly a signal contribution to the work of the Arts Council of which Mr. White 
is amember, The Rise of English Opera should be stimulating not only to Englishmen but to 
anyone interested in the destiny of his own national culture. 

MARGARET PRALL 


LEICHTENTRITT, Huco. Musical Form. Cambridge 1951, Harvard University Press, pp. 467, 
$6.50. 

Musical Form is virtually a fourth edition of Dr. Leichtentritt’s Musikalische Formen- 
lehre, first published in 1911 as a textbook for music students. Subsequent editions enlarged 
the original volume with additional chapters so that the first half of the present edition is 
essentially a translation of the original work. It follows the traditional pattern of motive, 
phrase and sentence structure, proceeding to chapters devoted to song forms, contrapuntal 
forms, the suite, {heme and variations, the rondo, the sonata, and vocal forms. Part Two 
contains several chapters of a more general aesthetic nature: ‘“‘Logic and Coherence in 
Music,” ‘‘The Accompaniment in its Formal and Stylistic Significance,’ and ‘‘Aesthetic 
Ideas as the Basis of Musical Styles and Forms.’’ The remaining chapters consist of addi- 
tional analyses of the forms presented in Part One and serve as Addenda chapters to them. 
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Except for the three chapters at the beginning of Part Two the book might better have 
been called ‘‘Outlines of Musical Form” since it consists almost exclusively of analyses of 
the external formal patterns of specific compositions from Gregorian Chant to Schoenberg, 
outlining sections and subsections, tracing logical relationships between the various sections, 
and plotting modulatory schemes and patterns of dynamics. These analyses vary in length 
from a single sentence devoted to a Bach prelude to the fifty-five allotted to Bruckner’s 
Eighth Symphony. 

Dr. Leichtentritt’s method of analysis is rooted in attitudes toward muscial form that 
were generally accepted in 1911. The forty years that have elapsed since the first edition 
have produced radical changes in concepts of form and structural relations which necessitate 
a revision of all thinking about musical form. There is little in the present volume, however, 
that could not have been written in 1911. 

Wiiu1amM KIMMEL 


Forp, NEwELL F. The Prefigurative Imagination of John Keats. Stanford 1951, Stanford 

University Publications (Language and Literature, IX, 2), pp. 168, $2.50. 

In spite of its forbidding title this book contains an interesting idea. It attempts, once 
more, to explain what Keats meant when he said, ‘“‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty’’; the 
solution offered in turn suggests additional meanings for a number of Keats’s other poems. 

Following the method of unweaving the rainbow, Mr. Ford has examined every use which 
Keats made of the word truth and has separated what he calls the ‘‘prefigurative’”’ from the 
‘“non-prefigurative’’ meanings. Since ‘“‘non-prefigurative’’ is merely another way of saying 
“more conventional,” the book is devoted primarily to explaining and illustrating the thesis 
that when Keats identified beauty and truth he was using the word truth in a special and 
private sense, a ‘‘prefigurative’’ sense. Keats had a favorite speculation that imaginary 
beauty—such as the beauty of Phoebe or the beauty pictured on the Grecian urn—might 
be given reality and permanence in the hereafter. Though this was not an idea that he held 
in his more coldly rational moments, he could, in a moment of rapture, let himself be carried 
away. 

Mr. Ford grounds his theory on Letter 31 (in which Keats said, ‘‘What the imagination 
seizes as beauty must be truth’’), on Keats’s marginal notes in his copy of Paradise Lost, 
and on Endymion. The letter (frequently cited in connection with the ‘‘Ode on a Grecian 
Urn’’) was actually written while Keats was nearing the conclusion on Endymion and is 
“charged with a youthful fervor” which ‘“‘may be naive rather than philosophical.” Keats 
himself pointed, as illustration of his meaning, to Adam’s prefigurative dream of Eve— 
which turned out, when Adam awoke, to be reality. In order to reinforce his central point, 
Mr. Ford devotes half the book to careful analyses of Letter 31 and Endymion. This section 
he follows with a chapter (to me the least interesting one) made up of examples from the 
writings of other poets which show that they too have dallied with this “favorite specu- 
lation”’ that a dream of beauty (especially the beauty of love) may be given reality (truth) 
in heaven. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to the poems written in 1818 and 1819 and to pas- 
sages in which truth is used in a non-prefigurative sense. Though the identification of beauty 
and truth was something which Keats outgrew after Endymion, Mr. Ford feels that ‘‘it re- 
appears later from time to time on the crest of rapture,’’ as in the ‘‘Ode on a Grecian Urn.”’ 
Using his touchstone of ‘‘prefigurative’’ truth Mr. Ford sees new meanings in ‘“The Eve of 
St. Agnes” and the ‘‘Ode to a Nightingale” and offers a new explanation for the puzzling 
line, ‘‘Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird!’’ To Keats, he says, this bird seems so 
happy that it can be no earthly creature; it must be a visitor from some fairy world. On 
the other hand, he sees Keats, in ‘‘La Belle Dame sans Merci’”’ and ‘‘Lamia’’ deliberately 
turning against the idea that a dream might become reality and in the ‘Bright star” sonnet 
finally achieving the perfect balance in his expression of the unresolvable dilemma: perma- 
nence for the inanimate, impermanence for all human joys. The final chapter is devoted to a 
discussion of the other meanings for the word truth that appear in Keats’s writings. 

AupREY CHEW 
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UppikE, Dantet BERKELEY. Printing Types: Their History, Forms, and Use. A Study in 
Survivals. (2nd ed.) Cambridge 1951, Harvard University Press, 2 vols., pp. 292, ills., 
$12.50. 

Tuompson, Tommy. Basic Layout Design. London and New York 1950, The Studio Publica- 
tions, pp. 79, ills., $2.85. 

Mercer, Frank A. and Rosner, CHAR.LEs, eds., Modern Publicity 1950-51. London and 
New York 1950, The Studio Publications, pp. 128, ills., $6.00. 

Updike’s book is easily the standard work in the English language, and to my knowledge 
in any language, on type faces in Western civilization from the invention of movable type 
on to the twentieth century. These two volumes, written with a real love for the subject, 
are the result of a lifetime of study and they reveal complete mastery and profound under- 
standing of the material dealt with. Illustrated by a rich collection of beautiful examples 
and written in a lucid style, the book will be of interest to experts and laymen alike. 

Mr. Updike’s thorough study of and constant work with type faces have made him ex- 
tremely sensitive to their subtle mutations. Under his searching scrutiny of their values 
only comparatively few type faces ‘“‘survive,’”’ for in Mr. Updike’s opinion, ‘‘there are 
many ways of being wrong, but only one of being right.’’ The author clearly prefers early 
type faces and his aesthetic preferences are reflected in his hesitation to accept innovations 
such as sanserif type faces which, by now, have been widely accepted in modern typogra- 
phy. One may want to take issue with some of Mr. Upkide’s evaluations or with his idea 
that the composition of a type face should follow the lines of the best typographical ex- 
amples of the period in which the type face originated. Of late some excellent work has been 
done by designers who, departing from the historical approach, use aesthetic criteria ex- 
clusively for the composition of type faces. However, even those who want to break radically 
with the past will concede the necessity of understanding the organic development and the 
logic in the appearance of type faces and Mr. Updike’s great work will guide them to such an 
understanding. 

The particular value of Thompson’s book lies in the fact that in his presentation of basic 
elements of design and their incorporation into layout, the author stresses the fact, too 
often neglected, that aesthetic considerations should be an important factor in commercial 
as well as in any other kind of graphic art. Modern Publicity 1950-51 with its many excellent 
examples of commercial art from different countries provides a good opportunity to study 
the relation of theories and notions about design to the actual practice in commercial art 
and advertising. 

Wo.reanG LEDERER 


Reynoitps, Ernest. Modern English Drama: A Survey of the Theatre from 1900. Norman 

1951, University of Oklahoma Press, pp. 240, $3.50. 

Allardyce Nicoll, author of the foreword, is the leading theater historian writing in 
English, and Mr. Reynolds, who teaches under him at the University of Birmingham, is 
beginning to cultivate the same field. He offers us a rapid but careful history of the subject 
in the period, with many facts about the theater which indicate independent scholarly 
digging. If one is interested in theater buildings in the British Isles, for example, there is a 
list of them in one of the six appendices. 

The writer of such a book is of course faced with a dilemma. He would like his work to 
be widely used, and even profitable, as a textbook; and he would like it also to be respected 
as a piece of research. But a confusion of the two aims makes for ineffectiveness in both. 
Moreover, in this field he faces another confusion—that between the theater and the drama. 
Few writers overcome it, and Mr. Reynolds is not one of them, as his title and subtitle 
make evident. Or perhaps ‘‘division of interest’? would be more accurate than ‘‘confusion.”’ 
One writer will prefer the theater and scant the drama; another will do the reverse. Mr. 
Reynolds does better as a theater historian than as a drama critic, but he devotes more 
space to usually orthodox but unimpressive judgments about dramatists. As a theater 
historian he gives a strangely insular picture of the half-century, for he is very sketchy 
about interaction between London and the continent, and practically ignores New York. 
As a critic he now and then startles without convincing. His harsh opinions about Noel 
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Coward seem excessive in view of his praise of other popular playwrights and his general 
good will toward the commercial theater. And when he flatly asserts that Shaw is ‘‘no poet 
at all,”’ one is tempted to the vulgar retort that Mr. Reynolds is no judge at all. If Ibsen is 
a poet, as he declares, then the author of Saint Joan is one too. 

ALAN REYNOLDS THOMPSON 


Gopparp, Haroup C. The Meaning of Shakespeare. Chicago 1951, University of Chicago 

Press, pp. xii + 691, $6.00. 

One of the characteristic symptoms of modern cultural life is the attempt of critics and 
literary historians to restore man’s faith in poetry. This may be one reason why Professor 
Harold C. Goddard, discussing the meaning of Shakespeare’s protean genius, declares, 
“that the book is written out of conviction that Shakespeare is primarily a poet.’’ There is, 
of course, another reason, namely the author’s absolute belief in Shakespeare’s basic poetic 
attributes. It is a controversial topic whether Shakespeare should be considered first of all 
a poet or a playwright; in the view of this reviewer a literary creator is ab ovo a poet, re- 
gardless of what method he may use for the attainment of his objectives. 

While there are Shakespeare scholars whose pedantry tries the patience of the reader, 
others judge and experience him as a masterful medium of creative imagination. Such is the 
approach of Professor Goddard. As a commentator and interpreter he knew how to guard 
himself against academic abstractions and romantic effusion. From the vast array of facts 
related to Shakespeare’s works, but mainly from the plays themselves he extracted the 
poetic significance of the English dramatist. He emphasizes the unity of the poetic spirit in 
the various plays and maintains that the plays are interrelated; they are kept together, so 
to say, through the poetic personality of Shakespeare himself. 

Perhaps Professor Goddard’s generalization may be refuted by some Shakespearean 
scholars; nonetheless the author’s wide range of knowledge, his fervor and insight make his 
reasoning and conclusions more than plausible. ‘“The Meaning of Shakespeare”’ is a de- 
lightful, discerning, and informative book, and should be enjoyed by Shakespeare students 
as well as by the so-called average intelligent reader. 

JOSEPH REMENYI 


Swirt, Emerson H. Roman Sources of Christian Art, New York 1951, Columbia University 

Press, pp. xx + 248, 66 figs., 48 pls., $10. 

Professor Swift has done a service for students of Roman art and its influence on Byzan- 
tine art by collecting and classifying information, opinion, and conjecture regarding major 
aspects of the problem. Although, in Professor Swift’s own frank words, this is ‘‘a purely 
personal evaluation of evidence and is therefore open to question and attack,’ it must be 
said that it is a thoroughly consistent work and, despite weaknesses, it offers many points 
of departure for further investigation. His basic assumption is the creative originality of 
Roman art (although the notion scarcely requires apology); his thesis is that Byzantine 
art, and particularly Hagia Sofia, derived from the art of Western Imperial Rome. Funda- 
mentally this thesis appears to be irreproachable, and one feels that Professor Swift makes 
the old controversy, Orient oder Rom?, appear more active and lively than it actually is. 

In effect, the present volume might be called an extension of the work of Zaloziecky so 
largely is it concerned with Hagia Sofia’s debt to Rome. Apart from this the book is de- 
voted to the analysis of Roman art up to Constantine’s reign including lengthy surveys of 
all important prototypes and developments since Ur. In early chapters Professor Swift 
attempts to demonstrate the origins of all types of Early Christian churches ‘‘in the monu- 
mental tombs and temples of the Roman Imperial Period.’ This he does not accomplish, 
and the link between Pagan and Christian architecture is never forged. 

Subsequently, the author takes up pre-Roman and Roman developments of the Nar- 
rative Style, an academic re-hash of such authorities as Wickhoff, Weitzmann, and Dawson. 
Next the Roman Heritage in Byzantine Building is convincingly done, notwithstanding 
the sometimes almost naive level of argument. By an incredible manipulation of ‘“‘evi- 
dence”’ Professor Swift concludes that Anthemius studied architecture in Rome, although in 
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a subsequent discussion he appears to offer another explanation of how Anthemius came in 
contact with the principles of Roman Imperial secular building, this time without having to 
go to Rome. Arches, vaults, domes, squinches, and pendentives are examined and the ‘‘true 
dome” and the “‘true dome on pendentives” found to be Roman. However arrived at, the 
conclusions seem acceptable although the discussion of the dome on pendentives leaves 
something to be desired, particularly where it deals with the tomb of St. Menas at Maryut 
near Alexandria (there is throughout the book a rather cavalier dismissal of Alexandrian 
contributions to Roman and Early Christian art). In a provocative discussion of Colored 
Marbles and Gold Mosaic the author finds that in this respect, as in certain others, the 
culminating point is realized in Ravenna. In a long discussion in two chapters on Atmos- 
phere, Color and Form, Frontality, and Oriental Colorism, frontality is put forward as the 
logical consequence of an ‘‘optical frontal trend,” colorism to be not ‘“‘Oriental’’ but Roman; 
again the climax is in Ravenna. In later comment Swift makes it clear that he classes most 
Ravennate art as indigenous Italian instead of Constantinopolitan. The final discussion 
deals with Spatial Concepts and contains (in addition to a negative and pointless criticism 
of Egyptian art) a resumé and critique of Zaloziecky, with whom Swift generally agrees. 

This is a book for advanced students and specialists who can develop its well-taken 
points or see the fallacies in its methods and findings. Although the work suffers from errors 
of fact, judgment, omission, and contradiction, it has, nevertheless, the cardinal merit of 
offering many fine summaries of relevant problems and of past research with generally good 
bibliography and well-chosen illustrations. 

CuHarLeEs P. PARKHURST 


CorrMaNn, STANLEY H., Jr. Imagism. A Chapter for the History of American Poetry. Norman 

1951, University of Oklahoma Press, pp. xi + 235, $3.00. 

Fow ie, Wauuace. Age of Surrealism. New York 1950, The Swallow Press & William Mor- 
row, pp. 203, $3.00. 

Without proselytizing, Mr. Coffman has written a readable, believable account of the 
Imagist group. He concentrates on an effort to understand the Imagists’ cryptic program by 
examining preceding and contemporary literary thought, and on discovering the reasons 
for and extent of its influence by revealing the movement’s internal politics, as well as its 
relations with other poetic countries. Within these sensible limits, this is probably the best 
book about the Imagists available. Of necessity much space is given to the ubiquitous 
Pound, but such less publicized figures as F. 8. Flint are placed in proper perspective. 
Perhaps it is inevitable that a familiarity such as is afforded by this book will breed a con- 
tempt, but a salutary sense of balanced perspective is the final impression. And even the 
Imagists’ debunkers should agree with Mr. Coffman that ‘‘modern poetry is better off for 
this early effort to redefine and reinvigorate the word, to teach the poet to write good 
lines.” 

An excellent picture of the organizational structure of the Surrealist Movement is the 
chief virtue of Mr. Fowlie’s book. From their origins, their idols, gods, book of laws, etc., 
down to Picasso, one senses a clear grasp of the significance of these interrelationships on 
the part of the author. The book’s virtues make one willing to ignore one’s doubts that this 
is indeed the Age of Surrealism in art any more than it is wholly (or rightly) the Age of 
Communism or the Age of Neo-Thomism (the other two revolutions which, with surrealism, 
Mr. Fowlie declares are the movements ‘‘most important for an understanding of our 
modern world’’). One is also willing to ignore the occasional too-uncritical acceptance of 
surrealist doctrines, as, for instance, his faith in the debatable assumption of the direct 
correlation between the mode of the artist’s life and the quality of his work, or his faith in 
the greatness of Poe’s poetry. (Concerning Baudelaire, Poe, ‘“The particular kind of heroic 
anguish which they had to go through before they could attain to what we have called their 
surrealist moment... .’’). 

The author has become, perhaps, too much of a believer to be a critic of the movement, 
but this very sympathie makes him an excellent biographer, and it is for these qualities 
particularly that the book should be obtained for a library on modern art. 

Rosert BELOOF 
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Lepoux, Louis V. Japanese Prints, Sharaku to Toyokuni, in the Collection of Louis V. 
Ledouz. Princeton 1950, Princeton University Press, 16 color, 40 halftone pls. with text, 
$25.00. Japanese Prints, Hokusai and Hiroshige, in the Collection of Louis V. Ledouz. 
Princeton 1951, Princeton University Press, 8 color, 44 halftone pls. with text, $25.00. 
These two volumes complete the five-volume catalogue of one of the greatest, although 

not the largest, collections of Japanese prints in the western world. In spite of his unremit- 

ting search for rare and ever finer examples of the art, Mr. Ledoux never allowed his col- 
lection to exceed a total of two hundred and fifty prints, so that ‘‘whenever a print so fine 
as to demand inclusion has been added one of less distinction has been taken out, and it is 
the result of this slow process of sublimation that is being shared with other lovers of beauty 
and special students of Japanese prints.’’ Like their predecessors, the last two volumes of 
this catalogue, which have been posthumously published under the supervision of Mrs. 

Ledoux, are models of their kind. Each section is preceded by a brief biographical and criti- 

cal note on the individual artist, and these are supplemented by the more detailed dis- 

cussions of problems of states, editions, and attributions which, when necessary accompany 
the concise description and bibliography facing each plate. The descriptions, and the trans- 
lations of the eloquently allusive poems and titles which often form part of the composi- 
tions, are marked by sensitivity and sympathy for the subject, as well as by scholarly ac- 
curacy. At the back of each volume there is a complete critical bibliography of publications 
referred to in the text. The catalogue as a whole is thus a complete guide to the development 
of the Japanese print illustrated, in full-page plates, by a selection of some of the greatest 
examples of the art. Like the pictures they represent, these plates are of remarkable quality, 
and the colored reproductions especially appear to be almost perfect in their fidelity to the 
subtle and varied hues of the originals. These volumes, which are not only essential for 
students of the subject but should also prove sources of delight and inspiration for artists, 
critics, and laymen alike, are worthy of their author and of his devotion to the beautiful 
objects of which he was, in his own words, ‘“‘custodian for a time.”’ 

PRUDENCE R. MYER 


AMBROSE, Kay. Classical Dances and Costumes of India. Intr. Ram Gopal, London 1951, 

Adam and Charles Black, pp. 95, 53 ills., $5.00. 

In organizing this book, Miss Ambrose has followed a wise policy by affording only brief 
summaries of background material and referring the reader to a bibliography for further 
study of a subject far too broad for adequate treatment in a small volume. By openly dis- 
claiming any pretense of thorough, scholarly handling, she has set herself the pleasant task 
of elucidating the main forms of Indian dance for the uninformed layman who wants a 
general picture of the character of this art. With Ram Gopal, who is well acquainted with 
both Indian dancing and non-Indian audiences, as her guide, Miss Ambrose has produced a 
work admirably suited for lay readers. Her technical descriptions are neatly clarified by her 
own clever sketches of key poses from various dance styles. One may wish, however, since 
her writing space was limited, that she had devoted more of it to these analyses of authentic 
dances and less to the satiric censure of fake performers. 

SELMA JEANNE COHEN 


VALENTINER, W. R. Studies of Italian Renaissance Sculpture. New York 1950, Phaidon 

Publishers, Distributed by Oxford University Press, pp. xi + 239, 247 ills., $12.00. 
Srance, ALFRED. German Painting, XIV-XVI Centuries. New York, Paris, London, (1951), 

Hyperion Press, pp. 29, 129 pls., $7.50. 

This well printed and well illustrated volume contains ten articles on various aspects of 
Italian sculpture from the Early to the Late Renaissance which Dr. Valentiner first pub- 
lished in a number of periodicals (mostly in The Art Quarterly) between 1930 and 1944 and 
partly revised on the occasion of this new edition. It is well known that the author’s opinions 
on attribution—which play a considerable although by no means an exclusive role in most 
of these essays—have been widely contested in this as in all other areas of his amazingly 
catholic research activity, and the gathering, in this volume, of some of his most controver- 
sial views (e.g., on Verrocchio and Leonardo) is sure to revive many arguments. A serious 
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drawback of this volume lies in its disregard of much recent literature. The foreword men- 
tions that the book was set up in type five years before its publication and that therefore 
references to more recent research had to be incomplete. However, too much is missing not 
only of the 1945-1950 output but also of earlier literature, con as well as pro—including even 
such striking confirmation of the author’s views as is provided by Fr. Kriegbaum’s inde- 
pendent vindication of the above-mentioned youthful works of Michelangelo (Jahrbuch der 
preussischen Kunstsammlungen, 1942). 

German Painting, XIV-XVI Centuries is primarily a picture book on German panel 
painting from about 1300 to about 1540. Since no such survey existed in this country, and 
since the selection of representative artists and works in this book is very commendable, 
there is sufficient reason to welcome its publication. The reproductions in black and white 
are on the whole quite good. Unfortunately, the majority of all seventeen color plates 
deserve little praise; also, it remains doubtful whether all of the chronological disorder in 
the sequence of the plates is justified by typographical exigencies. Mr. Stange, who is known 
as the author of several indispensable volumes on Gothic painting in Germany, has con- 
tributed an introduction of 22 pages, a biographical appendix, and a short bibliography, all 
of which suffer from many signs of haste, poor translation, and misprints. While some pas- 
sages of the introduction indulge in somewhat vague generalizations (which, mirabile dictu, 
include the statement that ‘it goes without saying that German Gothic painting had its 
roots in France’’!) others, such as the short but vivid characterization of Burgkmair, are 
of much higher quality. 

Wo.treana STecHOW 


Morss, Joun D. (ed.) The Artist and the Museum. New York 1951, American Artists Group, 
pp. 65, $1.50. 

This small volume contains the addresses, reports, and comments presented at the Third 
Woodstock Conference, September 1 and 2, 1951. There were three panels on ‘‘Exhibitions 
and Juries,’”’ ‘“‘Artists’ Participation in Museum Activities,’’ and ‘‘Education and Com- 
munity Relations’’; the discussions and conclusions formed the basis for the resolutions 
adopted at the final session and printed in full inan appendix. According to the report, this 
conference was ‘‘a historic occasion” because “‘for the first time in our country’s history”’ 
artists and museum officials met together. There was unanimous agreement that contempo- 
rary American art and artists should be encouraged and supported and that museums should 
play a role in this enterprise; the resolutions set forth a number of specific proposals to 
attain that goal. 

The addresses, etc., are a bit disappointing in view of the great importance of the prob- 
lems discussed at the conference. It is to be hoped that Lloyd Goodrich’s suggestions in re- 
gard to research be carried out soon; Mr. Goodrich urged that surveys be made of museum 
activities in relation to contemporary American art, of the financial situation of artists and 
of ‘‘dealers’ annual sales to museums and other types of clients.’’ The present lack of reliable 
information concerning these matters leaves proposals for future policies without solid 
foundations. Except for Mr. Taylor’s comments there is little to indicate an awareness of 
the need for critical examination of the place of art and the obligations of the artist in the 
community. The participants in the conference might do well to take a good look at Herbert 
Read’s recent realistic article, ‘“The Fate of Modern Art.’”! 

The notes which relate the various addresses, reports, etc., to each other represent an 
interesting experiment in writing; they not only include information on the wearing apparel, 
height, etc., of the speakers but are also written with the breathless quality of a radio com- 
mentator; I feel that one should counsel against repetition of the experiment. 

H. HH. 


APPLETON, WiuLutAM A. A Cycle of Cathay. The Chinese Vogue in England during the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries. New York 1951, Columbia University Press, pp. xii + 182, 
13 ills., $3.00. 





1 Aesthetics, Vol. 5, no. 2 (1951), pp. 37-42, 48-49 (Bombay). 
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In this carefully documented study, the rise and decline of interest in Chinese thought 
and culture are investigated. For readers of this Journal, chapters V, ‘Scenes and Festi- 
vals,”’ and VI, ‘‘English Chinoiserie’’ will be of particular interest. In chapter V, the effect 
of Chinese themes on playwrights and the theater is discussed; chapter VI contains a sum- 
mary and analysis of the English vogue for Chinese porcelain and other products, the influ- 
ence upon architecture, furniture, and landscape architecture. 


Sessions, Rocer. The Musical Experience of Composer, Performer, Listener. Princeton 

University Press 1950, pp. 127, $2.50. 

This is the publication of a set of six lectures delivered in the summer of 1949 at the 
Juilliard School of Music. Its tone, while not ponderous, is philosophical, and its points 
are beautifully made without having to resort to personalities or name-calling. The dispas- 
sionate handling of the various styles and fashions of present-day composing is disarming, 
although the scales are tipped ever so slightly in the direction of the Schoenberg school. 
His seemingly calm and detached attitude in discussing the plight of the American listener 
when faced with the sharp musical merchandizing practices of the New York managements 
is deceptive, and enlightened readers will understand exactly the point which he is making. 


Piccotr, Stuart and DanigE.t, Guiyn E. A Picture Book of Ancient Art. Cambridge 1951, 

Cambridge University Press, pp. ix + 27, 73 ills., $2.75. 

The authors state the aim of their book as being twofold, ‘‘to provide the serious student 
of early Britain with a short but representative collection of ancient British art, and to 
reveal to the general reader . . . that the art history of Britain ... goes back . . . to 200 
B.C. and ... even further.’’ The book consists mainly of a well selected and excellently 
reproduced collection of photographs which stress the aesthetic aspects of the objects. 
Without unduly neglecting the archaeological aspects, the objects are presented ‘‘apart from 
their contexts—the archaeological industries and sites . . . in order to provide an oppor- 
tunity to appreciate them by independent standards of aesthetic satisfaction.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ALDRIDGE, ALFRED OwEN. Shaftesbury and the Deist Manifesto. Philadelphia 1951, American 
Philosophical Society, pp. 88, $1.50. 

Bass, LAWRENCE. The Elizabethan Malady: A Study of Melancholia in English Literature 
from 1580 to 1642. East Lansing 1951, Michigan State College Press, pp. ix + 206, $3.50. 

Baur, Joun I. H. Revolution and Tradition in Modern American Art. Harvard Univ. Press, 
1951, pp. xii + 170, 199 ills., $6.00. 

Bazin, GERMAIN. History of Painting. 2 vols: I. History of Classic Painting. pp. 356, ills., 
Il. History of Modern Painting. pp. 391, ills., New York-Paris-London 1951, Hyperion 
(Distr. Macmillan), $7.95. 

BeazLey, JouN Davipson. The Development of Attic Black-Figure. Berkeley 1951, Univ. 
California Press, pp. xiv + 127, 49 pls., $6.50. 

Beraman, Hyaumar, PAr Lacerkvist, Stig DacerMaAN. Scandinavian Plays of the Twen- 
tieth Century. Tr. Henry Alexander and Llewellyn Jones. Princeton Univ. Press for the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, 1951, pp. 195, $3.00. 

BuakeE, VERNON. The Art and Craft of Drawing. (reissue) N. Y. 1951, Dover Publications, 
pp. xvi + 414, 130 ills., $6.00. 

Bocan, Louse. Achievement in American Poetry 1900-1950. Chicago 1951, Henry Regnery, 
pp. 157, $2.50. 

Breet, GisELE. L’Interpretation Creatrice. Essai sur l’Execution Musicale. 2 vols: I. 
L’Execution et VOeuvre, pp. 242, II. L’ Execution et l’Expression, pp. 478, Paris 195i, 
Presses Universitaires de France. 
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Brower, REvBEN Artur. The Fields of Light: An Experiment in Critical Reading. N. Y. 
1951, Oxford Univ. Press, pp. xii + 218, $3.50. 

Bucuter, Justus. Toward a General Theory of Human Judgment. Columbia Univ. Press, 
1951, pp. 176, $2.75. 

Burcuer, 8. H. Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art with a Critical Text and Translation 
of the Poetics. 4th ed., N. Y. 1951, Dover Publications, pp. Ixxi + 421, $4.50. 

CassIRER, Ernst. The Philosophy of the Enlightment. Tr. Fritz C. A. Koelin and James P. 
Pettegrove, Princeton 1951, Princeton Univ. Press, pp. xiii + 366, $6.00. 

CaupweELL, H. The Creative Impulse in Writing and Painting. London 1951, Macmillan, pp. 
viii + 162, 12 pls., $1.75. 

CorRNELL, KENNETH. The Symbolist Movement. Yale Univ. Press, 1951, pp. xiii + 217, $3.00. 

Cospurn, KaTHLEEN (ed.). Inquiring Spirit: A New Presentation of Coleridge from his 
Published and Unpublished Prose Writings. N. Y. 1951, Pantheon Books, pp. 454, $5.00. 

Cores, Peter & Tuetma Nixuiaus. The Litile Fellow: the Life and Work of Charles Spencer 
Chaplin. N. Y. 1951, Philosophical Library, pp. 160, $3.75. 
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ills., $6.00. 

Curtius, Ernst Ropert. Kritische Essays zur Européischen Literatur. Bern, 1950, A. 
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LETTERS PRO AND CON 


Sir: 

Professor George Boas is basing his witty and spirited ‘‘Defense of the Unintelligible 
in modern art on an analysis of intelligibility, stating that ‘“‘the more abstract a statement, 
the more intelligible, so that mathematics becomes the most intelligible of subject matters.” 
That is why, he proceeds, proper names such as ‘Abraham Lincoln”’ which are concrete and 
not abstract, are less intelligible, namely if one tries ‘‘to elucidate the meaning of the 
name.” Modern art according to him is “individualized” and ‘‘concrete’”’ and this is a rea- 
son of its unintelligibility. 

Unfortunately this is a very dubious line of reasoning. The intelligibility of a concept 
does not depend at all on its degree of abstraction or concreteness but on the determinate- 


1 





1 JAAC, June 1951, IX, 4, p. 285. 
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ness of its referent regardless of whether it is more or less abstract. It is erroneous to think 
that a maximum of intelligibility is attained in algebra or geometry because such statements 
consist entirely of variables. These concepts are intelligible because they are clearly deter- 
mined. Furthermore an integer such as ‘‘1”’ or ‘‘2’’ or “3”’ is just as intelligible as ‘‘a’’ or 
‘“‘b” or ‘‘x’’ and the term “‘table’’ is just as intelligible as ‘‘1’’ or ‘‘2”’. The intelligibility of 
a term depends only on the sharpness of the determination of its referent. Nor is it true 
that a proper name such as ‘“‘Abraham Lincoln”’ is less intelligible than any variable. It is 
very clear and means the President of the U. S. A. born Feb. 12, 1809 and inaugurated in 
1861. There is no special virtue in a name whether of something abstract or concrete guaran- 
teeing intelligibility. A name is merely a noise and what it means depends on the sharpness 
with which it refers to the thing it is pointing to. 

It may be true that a proper name such as ‘“‘Abraham Lincoln”’ has an affective aura or 
connotations of its.own, but this is not due to the fact of its concreteness or its being a proper 
name. To a Pythagorean or a Platonist a number such as ‘‘1”’ or “2” or “3” might have 
also had such affective connotations. 

Many grounds may be propounded in the defense of the unintelligible or the seemingly 
unintelligible in modern art, but the above reasons adduced by Professor Boas are not con- 
vineing. An artistic symbol is indeed always less ‘‘intelligible”’ than a conventional sign, 
and although neither Divina Commedia nor the Medici Chapel statuary of Michelangelo 
be ranked as modern art, yet they may be unintelligible to many, and this does not add to 
nor does it detract from their artistic value. It may also be that the symbols used by modern 
painters, musicians, etc., are more “individualized” although they cannot be called for 
that reason more ‘‘concrete”’ than the symbols of past epochs. But the relative artistic 
worth of these modern works still remains to be determined since we distinguish as do the 
artists themselves between modern works good and bad. Many lovers of traditional music 
appreciate ‘“‘Wozzek.”’ Intelligibility is by no means a function of artistic worth since intel- 
ligibility is relative. The question is always the degree of goodness and this is by no means 
a question of ‘‘habit’’ of the appraiser but of the accomplishment of the creator. The main 


reason that might be adduced offhand in the defense of modern art is a pragmatical one, 
namely the fact that so many artists cling to this technique of expression for such a consider- 
able length of time and that the older expressive techniques appeal so little to the artists 
themselves—to those whose ability is fairly recognized by their fellows and so many critics. 
Max RIEsER 


New York City 


Sir: 

It is always flattering to have one’s views discussed, even by opponents. But I think, 
though I may be mistaken, that Dr. Rieser has not entirely understood my point of view in 
my defense of the unintelligible. 

First, it is of course true that if we know who Abraham Lincoln was, the name is intelli- 
gible, but if we do not, it is an empty sound to us. Similarly the word ‘‘table’’ is intelligible, 
if we agree in advance that we are talking about mortality tables or dining tables or tables 
of contents, for the word “‘table’”’ is abstract. If on the contrary I speak about the-table-in- 
my-office-at-the-Johns-Hopkins-University, all that I can communicate to you is what is 
contained in the universal terms, and the whole phrase as the name of a specific object is 
absolutely unintelligible. For you will not know what sort of table I am speaking of, what. 
it looks like, or even if it is a table on legs on which heaps of papers are kept until I know 
what to do with them. Second, I have not said that unintelligible works of art are any better 
than intelligible works of art. I was not when writing the paper indulging in a pastime which 
I dislike above all others, namely praising and blaming. I was simply stating the conditions 
under which works of art might be unintelligible and maintaining that they had quite as 
good a right to exist as any others. 

GrorGE Boas 

Baltimore, Md. 
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Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Society for Aesthetics. The national convention 
on November 8, 9, and 10, 1951, at the State University of Iowa in Iowa City, was well at- 
tended by members from the midwestern states and some from the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts and southern states. A number of students and faculty of the University, not mem- 
bers of the Society, attended the open sessions. Chairman of the convention and program 
committee was LEstER D. Loneman, head of the art department at the University of Iowa. 

Meetings of the Board of Trustees were held on November 8th and 10th. The following 
members were nominated as trustees for three-year terms beginning January 1, 1952: 
WatTeER ABELL (Michigan State University), D. W. GorsHaLK (University of Illinois), 
Ernest Hassoup (University of Louisville), Bertram Jessup (University of Oregon), and 
Dovatas N. Morean (Northwestern University). These nominations have been duly sub- 
mitted by printed ballot to the entire membership and ratified by mail. 

The first session was held on Friday, November 9th, in the auditorium of the Art Building, 
with Bertram Jessup as chairman. Papers were presented by HaskeLt M. Biock (Queens 
College) on “Cultural Anthropology and Contemporary Literary Criticism’’; H. G. Scurt- 
CKEL (University of Nebraska) on ‘‘A Psycho-anthropological Approach to Problems in 
Aesthetics’; Davin B. Stout (University of Iowa) on ‘“‘The Aesthetics of Primitive Art’’; 
Dovatas Morgan (Northwestern University) on ‘‘A Meaning for ‘Creativity’ ’’; and 
Pau. Kuntz (Grinnell College) on ‘“‘George Santayana: The Critic as Creator.” 

The second session, under the chairmanship of Eart E. Harper (University of Iowa) 
was devoted that afternoon to “Explanation of Principles of Education in Relation to 
Aesthetic Theory” in the School of Fine Arts and the Writers’ Workshop at the University 
of Iowa. Brief talks were made by Eart E. Harper, director of the School of Fine Arts, 
Purtip G. Cupp, head of the department of music, Epwarp C. Masi, head of the depart- 
ment of dramatic art, Lester D. Loneman, head of the department of art, and WARREN 
Carrier of the department of English. Visits were made to studios and art exhibitions, and 
discussion followed. At 6:45 p.m., the annual dinner was held in the Iowa Union River 
Room, with the President, Carrot Pratt of Princeton, as chairman. After greetings from 
Dean Dewey B. Sruit of the University of Iowa, an address was given by Susanne K. 
Lancer on The Making of the Art Symbol. A program of contemporary woodwind chamber 
music was given by an ensemble of faculty members from the department of music of the 
University. 

On Saturday, November 10th, a business meeting of members was held at 9 o’clock in 
the auditorium, and the report of the Secretary-Treasurer and Business Manager was ap- 
proved. The third session, under the chairmanship of Carro.. Pratt, included papers by 
Mitton Naum (Bryn Mawr College) on ‘‘Sources of Some Difficulties in the Notion of 
Creativity in Fine Art’”?; Hetmut HunGERLAND (California College of Arts and Crafts) on 
“The Cultural Matrix of Evaluation”; and IREDELL JENKINS (University of Alabama) on 
“Art: Its General Human Function and Its Specific Varieties.” 

The fourth session, under the chairmanship of Tomas Munro (Cleveland Museum of 
Art and Western Reserve University) was held on Saturday afternoon. After a paper by 
SrerHEN PeprER (University of California) entitled Is Non-Representational Painting 
Superficial? a discussion was held on the subject of Aesthetics and Modern Art. Participants 
were Mary Hotes (OhioState University), Josep L. Conrrz (University of Iowa), Justus 
Brier (University of Louisville), and Lester D. Loneman. Members were entertained by 
Mr. and Mrs. Earu D. Harper at tea later that afternoon in the Iowa Union. In the evening 
they attended a performance of Schiller’s ‘(Mary Stuart” in the University Theater. Ex- 
hibitions on review were a show of drawing, painting, sculture, prints, design, and crafts 
by faculty and students in the Art Building, and one of contemporary German painting in 
the Iowa Union. 


The Cleveland Museum of Art Award in Aesthetics. Rules for the 1951-52 award, as an- 
nounced in the Journal for September 1951, page 88, have been revised at the suggestion of 
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several members. The last sentences in that announcement should read as follows: ‘‘Authors 
ineligible for this award are members of the editorial staff of the Journal of Aesthetics and 
persons who are officers of the American Society for Aesthetics at the time the award is 
made. Other trustees and Editorial Council members are eligible.’’ The committee of award 
will consist of the officers of the American Society for Aesthetics, the Editor and Associate 
Editor of the Journal. This award, for the best article published in the Journal during 
1951-52, Volume X, will be made after publication of the June issue. It is hoped that a 
similar prize can be given in future years. 


The New York Division of the American Society for Aesthetics met on November 30th, 
Secretary Pau.’ Zucker reports. An audience of sixty heard Mrs. SisyL Monoty-Nacy 
read a paper entitled ‘‘Idea and Pure Form.”’ 


With the deepest regret, we have learned during the past year of the deaths of two of 
our valued friends and members of long standing: Dean Orro F. Ear of the Cleveland 
Institute of Art and Professor DonaLp SacE Mackay of the philosophy department at the 
University of California in Berkeley. 


KATHARINE GILBERT and her son, CREIGHTON GILBERT, were both awarded Fulbright 
grants for study and lecturing in Italy this year. At the last minute Mrs. Gilbert was pre- 
vented from leaving home by illness. Mrs. Gilbert’s History of Esthetics, written in collabo- 
ration with Helmut Kuhn, is being reissued in a revised edition by the Indiana University 
Press. 


Hetmut HuNGERLAND, associate editor of the Journal, has been spending several weeks 
at The Cleveland Museum of Art, lecturing on The Social Function of Art and preparing 
some translations which will appear in our pages during the coming year. 


Ciara MacGowan-Criosan, formerly professor of art at Northwestern University and 
now art consultant and lecturer in San Francisco, sends a copy of the report just published 
under her chairmanship by the Department of Art Education of the National Education 
Association. It is entitled A Statement of Problems for Determining Teacher Qualifications 
in Art, and may be obtained for $1.50 from the N. E. A. at 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. A book of 156 pages, it is important for aesthetics because of its reeommen- 
dation that all prospective art teachers, especially those in colleges, take courses in 
aesthetics or theory of art. 

“The report,’ writes Mrs. MacGowan-Cioban, “‘is concerned with the recommendations 
of the Committee for minimum and adequate standards for the training of those teaching 
art at every level. Course descriptions have been reduced to the basic essentials charac- 
terizing areas of experience in art identifying given courses arranged in sequence. As the 
material included is primarily for the use of those connected with advising college students 
taking art courses or for the use of those hiring teachers of art, the Committee assumed 
the use of the best teaching procedures in art at the various teacher training institutions. 
At this stage when we are trying to decide, within our own professional groups, what is 
desirable and essential for the training of future art teachers at all levels, it is difficult 
for everyone concerned. Every subject field enjoying national standards at certain levels 
of training, like English, mathematics, science, etc., went through this stage of develop- 
ment at one time. This Committee, in approaching the problem with serious thought and 
professional courage, have done all in their power to help the cause both by clarifying the 
issues and by presenting them in a form that all groups may study them. Of interest to those 
endeavoring to maintain in all colleges a good program in Aesthetics is the fact that not 
less than one such course is recommended in those sequences of training wherein there 
can be in the total offering but a few areas of experience, or courses, in art. The Committee 
felt strongly about the necessity of making even the general elementary classroom teacher 
aware of his responsibility to his students, (1) in helping them to know what is significant 
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in all types of art; (2) in making them conscious of their art experiences in daily activities 
both at home and at school; (3) in trying to inspire them to want to be intelligent con- 
sumers of art in the future when they have the privilege of selecting and buying countless 
items for their homes and communities.” 
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FRANCE 


The Société Frangaise d’Esthétique met on November 17th at the Sorbonne, and was 
addressed by GeorcEs Sapout on the subject Is the Cinema an Art of Images or of Movement? 
The abstract of his talk (translated) is as follows: ‘‘It has often been considered that the 
art of the film was only ‘montage’ and that this process had been invented by a single gene- 
sis. One can define montage as a sequence of images in different scales. But did not such 
sequences of images exist before the film? Must one confuse cinema and magic lantern? 
Does the displacing of the camera and its point of view suffice to create a film? Movement 
of the image can change the nature of the plan. But can the movement of the subject in 
relation to the camera (field in depth) or of the camera in relation to the subject (travelings) 
suppress montage? Or does this produce the ‘photographed theater’? When is a film really 
‘of the cinema,’ or the opposite? To be an art, does cinema require the use of a determined 
structure? Is the difference between the cinema as a means of reproduction and as a means 
of expression produced by the image or by movement, by the contents or by the form?” 


INDIA 


It was pleasant to receive, early last fall, a copy of the new periodical in our field, Aes- 
thetics, published quarterly in Bombay by the Youths’ Art and Culture Circle at 139 Med- 
ows St. Fort. Its editor is R. C. Gupra, and it is published ‘‘for the promotion of Indian 
arts and artists.’’ The annual subscription in England is six shillings, and in the U.S. A., 
one dollar. In the April-June issue, 1951, are an article by HERBERT Reap on “The Fate 
of Modern Painting,”’ a short story entitled ‘“Monica”’ by I. Ponrrtxz, an article on ‘‘Oris- 
san Sculpture” by O. C. Ganeoty, ‘‘A Meeting with Shirin Vajifdar” by R. C. Gupta, 
‘‘Gaganendra Nath Tagore” by 8. S. Drv, notes, and reviews. The frontispiece is a portrait 
of the dancer, SHIRIN VAJIFDAR. 

A letter to the Editor from Mr. Gupta, dated November 6th, begins, ‘‘I was much de- 
lighted to have your kind letter, and pleased to know that you have appreciated my efforts. 
. .. | would like to introduce to you the Youths’ Art and Culture Circle, the publishers of 
Aesthetics. The Circle was founded in 1944 by a group of young men in Bombay, whose main 
object is to form a cultural and aesthetic background for better understanding of life and 
its problems. The efforts which are made by us are to bring art closer to life and thus trans- 
form the pattern of our daily life in such a way as to secure aid and inspiration in our strug- 
gle for realization of higher ideals. To make our aims popular we arranged several lectures, 
exhibitions, and cultural programs. Apart from these, we are printing Aesthetics as a quar- 
terly review of arts. It has been welcomed by a large number of people in India and abroad. 
Aesthetics has done its best to encourage the work of the little known artists and always 
records the progress marked by others. 

“It is very kind of you to make us a free subscriber to your publication, the Journal of 
Aesthetics. In exchange we will be pleased to do the same. It would be a pleasure to see the 
review of Aesthetics in your splendid magazine. I will do the review of the Journal of Aes- 
thetics very shortly. I am glad that you will have no objection to our reprinting the interest- 
ing and thought provoking articles from the Journal of Aesthetics. Meanwhile I have re- 
printed an article ‘Some Theories of Dance in Contemporary Society’ by SELMA JEANNE 
CoueENn in Aesthetics. I presume you and the author would not have any objection to do so. 
A line of courtesy to the author and publishers is included.” 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Wa TER ABELL is professor of art at Michigan State College and author of Representation 
and Form (New York 1946). 

CREIGHTON GILBERT is instructor in art history at the University of Louisville and the Allan 
K. Hite Art Institute. 

Henry LELAND CLARKE is assistant professor of music at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 

Van METER AEs is professor of philosophy at the University of Cincinnati. 

Cares G. HorrMan is candidate for a doctorate in literature and philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Luts Moneuté is professor of Spanish and Spanish literature at Mills College. 

Oscar REUTERSVARD is librarian at the Institute of Art and lecturer on the theory of the 
arts at Stockholm University, Sweden. 

Extseo Vivas is professor of philosophy at Northwestern University. 

ALFRED NEUMEYER is professor of art history at Mills College. 

Mitton C. Naum is professor of philosophy at Bryn Mawr College. 

MARGARET PRALL is professor of music at Mills College. 

Wi.1aM KimME1 is assistant professor of music at Hunter College in New York City. 

Aubrey CHeEw teaches in the English department at Mills College. 

Wo.rcGanc LEDERER is professor of design at California College of Arts and Crafts. 

ALAN REyNOLDs THompson is professor of speech and dramatic literature at the University 
of California at Berkeley. He is author of The Anatomy of Drama. 

JosEPH REMENY!I is professor of English and comparative literature at Western Reserve 
University. 

Cuar.Es P. Parkuurst is chairman of the department of art at Oberlin College. 

Rosert BEtoor, a poet who has published in various literary periodicals, teaches in the 
department of speech at the University of California, Berkeley. 

PrupENCcE R. Myer is teaching fellow in art at Harvard, and is working for her doctorate 
in oriental art. 

SetMa JEANNE CoHEN is librarian and teacher of dance theory at the American School of 
Dance in Hollywood. 

Wo traeane StTEcuHow is professor of fine arts at Oberlin College. 
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